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For the Companion. | one way I could think of. She slept in a small Zz. 
? MY ANGEL. | room alone by herself, I would keep awake that A 
. By Alice Robbins. | night, creep in stealthily when uhe Was asleep, ¢. 
Of this y and turn on the gas. It was winter. If I then % 
nanship I didn’t like Miss Widney, who was assistant shut the door,—what would happen? It did not “4 
1g men, at “The Home.’’ She was very cruel to me. | | seem to me that this ghastly thing meant mur- a 
: Should Once she struck me on my cheek because my | der. [hoped the gas would suffocate her, fright- ¥ 
1 facili- apron was torn. Iwas going up to my room, | en her, choke her a little; remotely there was an 
> estab- too, as fast as I could, to mend it. | ¢ impression that perhaps it would rid me of her 
“yrs Miss Vine came along just then. She wasn’t altogether. 
one of the teachers, but Mr. Dan Vine was one After my mind was made up I was happy; but 
present of the managers, and she was Mr. Dan’s sister. | it was the happiness of one who feels the satis- 
— When Miss Widney struck me with the flat of | faction of revenge,—not like that which came 
‘tc ” her hand I felt very bitter and revengeful; but | after my angels sweet kiss. It was wicked, 
ee last Miss Vine’s gentle ‘‘I am sorry to see that, Miss | fiendish, the very spirit of hell itself. 
ial list, Widney,” softened me right away. Somebody I met Miss Widney not long after, and I re- 
pitied me. Miss Vine was sorry for me. I hid member with what eagerness I reviewed my 
braska, my face in her dress, and sobbed as if my heart plan. She had lost me the good-will of my an- 
a. would break. | gel. She had slandered me to my best friends, 
oq Miss Vine had such eyes!—soft and brown, | No wonder she turned pale at my strange glance. 
n, Ils, and they haunted you. If ever I woke up in the Was there a presentiment on her part? 
er, Me, night I seemed to see them, and they made me | I pretended to go to bed early. I trembled 
e) Atk, sch oppy. What do you suppose an angel is? | allover. First I was hot with fever, and then 
se i sow. It has beautiful gold-brown hair, and cold as ice; but my wicked purpose did not leave 
regon, ‘kin as fair and pure as a white lily, and a voice | me. 
la, Pa, at makes your heart thrill,—that’s my angel, | ae eT The clock struck eight. One of the teachers 
— _and her name is Miss Vine. She didn’t look the | ‘ iain: came to my room. 
Mass, same always. I don’t know how it was, but her! Miss Vine turned her face away fora moment. | for hardships, never want to goin the streets, “Beck, are you awake?” she asked: “Miss 
d, Me. acec. ‘Id change so! I saw it once, when one When she looked round again there was some- | never wish for any evil pleasure again so long as , Vine is here, She is on her way to a party, but 
, Ohio. ‘wv .chers pulled a child towards her by the thing queer in her eyes. Llived. Leven said to myself, “I don’t think I she wants to see you.” 
— ao) tled it “an ugly little pig.” Howwas| “Then you'd like to go out of the Home, and | shall ever be wicked again, not in the least.” | Frightened, shivering, I rose and threw pres d 
x Y v help it if it was homely?—homely as spend your time in idleness and vice, and all Presently Betty Morsell came running up to dress. It seemed to me at that moment as if she 
v, Ills, aWas, 1suppese. But Miss Vine’s eyes blazed manner of wickedness? Beck Evans, (im susor-; me, She ioved to tell bad news, for she was a knew all my heart, and the wicked purposes it 
r, Cal. as if there was real fire in them, and all her face | ry, so grieved, so disappointed! I thought bet-! spiteful girl. I felt myself grow colds her Cherished. But I managed to craw] out into the 
Mass, seemed aflame. So when Miss Widney struck | ter of you than that.” hand touched mv arm. other room, 
a me she looked something like that. | “Then Iwish I'd just said I liked the other) “Well, Miss Crosseyes,” she said, and her| “Why, you poor child!” she cried; “you are 
, Ind. “It's a very badly torn apron,” she said, a} thing,” I said, doggedly, ‘Miss Widney and | eyes looked green, “you've had some tea-roses | 2 white as death! And your hands! they chill 
Mich, moment after. “How could such strong ging- | all.” given to you! Irather guess they’re the last, me. Why, this won't do,” 
Mich. ham come to grief?” “But that would have been untrue.” | You won't get any more, I can tell you!” “They are trying to ruin me, Miss Vine,” I 
oo “Tl tell you all about it,” I said, just as brave| “Butif I speak the truth, then I get hated for} ‘Why not?” said I, shivering a littie, and feel- , burst out, sobbing. ; ; 
"Ont. as could be, for I never felt like a coward when | it,” I responded, with a gush of tears. ing a strange sort of choking in my throat. “And you are suffering this way? How glad 
she was near me, ‘Little Jan Davis and Bobby | “You had better be hated for the truth’s sake, What trouble was coming now? Tam that I came! Something told me I had 
+ White were fighting, awful, and I stopped ’em. | Becky, than to lic. But I don’t hate you, my “Miss Widney’s been talking with Mr. Dan, better stop on my way. Never mind what Miss 
Ohio, Then Jan he got mad at me, and took my apron child. I love you.” that’s all. O, didn’t you get it, though! I Widney says, my dear, Mr. Dan heard her 
3, La, in his teeth, and tore it criss cringly. CouldI| “O, Miss Vane!” and I felt my eyes grow heard her. She told him that he and his sister | Stery, and saw through her motives. You are 
W.T. help it? Miss Widney struck me three times, large, “if you say it, it must be so! But why do | were ruining you; that you had the most vicious 20t the only one who has been treated with cru- 
=r and my face aches so! And I was just going to you loveme? Lam not pretty, like Alice Burns. temper of anybody in the Home; that you were elty by her, | You lie? Why, you honest little 
Ohio. get a needle and try to mend it; but I never will | I’m awful ugly; I know I am; for my nose is | revengeful, and quarrelsome, and mean, and the thing, I don’t believe you could! That’s what 
Wis. now!” T added, in a fury. “Just as soon as I| pug, my eyes are squinty, and my mouth is/| worst girl in the lot!” made me love you. Inever knew you to tella 
Cal. get up stairs I'll tear it all in pieces!” | big.”’ | drew adeep, deep breath. Was I choking, lie, even when you might have made friends 
~~ “O, dear, no! Tll mend it, rather than you| “You draw a caricature of yourself, my child. | or was my heart bursting? and reputation by it. Don't trouble yourself 
inn, should do that,” said Miss Vine, in her gentle True, you are not a beauty, but forall that Llove| “It’s a fact, for I heard it myself,” the girl @4Y more. Sleep with a light heart, my dear 
ands. - Voice, you,” and the dimples grew deep in her soft, |went on. “She scared up every wicked thing little Beck. Miss Widney is going to leave. I 
e, Vt It just seemed then that all the evil melted pretty cheeks. | you ever did, and you can do bad things, Beck, ave been to see about it, and T promise you a 
= out of me. How ashamed I felt of myself! | Didn’t [hold my breath for very joy? What! you know you can.” very sweet and gentle teacher in her place.” 
a “No, Miss Vine; I won’t let you touch it,’ I) could she love me for? Why, I didn’t know as “T don’t care,” I said, and my voice frightened Tcaught her hand with both of mine. I tried 
“a said, for she began to look for a needle-book. anybody in the wide world loved me, though J) me, it was so harsh. to speak, but my lips were glued together. 
ine “I'm not fit any way. I’m very wicked. But I! loved people,—some people, Mr. Dan and his| “O, but wouldn’t you care though, if you) “Never mind now,” she said, for my move- 
was think if you could only stay in the Home and be | sister,—so dearly. knew everything! Now I don’t believe you Ment had caused her to let her cloak down, and 
cxed # teacher, instead of a visitor, I'd be good all the| “Strike away, old Widney,” I said to myself, would lie, Beck, ugly as you are, nor steal, but she flashed out of it all white satin, and lace, and 
time.” exultingly, after Miss Vine had gone, leaving a she” diamonds. O, more and more like an angel! I 
She smiled as if amused at the idea, and looked | kiss on my forehead, and it seemed as if the I clutched her with such spasmodic fierceness 2¢ver shall see another like her, 
, down at her rich clothes. Perhaps she was| whole world had changed, and everything was | that she cried out with terror,— | “There, I can’t stop another second,” she said, 
Fr thinking of the little white caps she would have | beautiful. Even the next day, when it wasmy| “She did! let go of me, or I won't tell you an- | Playfully tapping my cheek, “I am late al- 
hat to wear, and the check aprons. | turn to help with the washing, I did not go to other word! She told worse than that.” ready. Good-night,” and she kissed me. The 
“I think you should be very grateful for such | my task with reluctance, meditating all the time | I felt as if my blood had all turned to fire, and "@diance from her beauty seemed to go all over 
= ahome,” she said, presently. ‘Do you never | how I could get out in the world again, and be | yet I shivered. and through and through me. 
late realize how pleasant it is, with the morning sun | as wicked as I dared. I kept hugging that ten-| ‘What did he say?” | Do you see what it saved me from,—that ex- 
as shining in? Or when you are playing in the | der thought to my heart. Miss Vine, beauti- “QO, he looked awful sorry. He said it was his traordinary visit? For surely I feel that in the 
“rf great yard, or lying in one of the clean, sweet! ful, dainty and rich, had said that she loved | duty to inform his sister of what she had told darkness and bewilderment of my heart I should 
ane. beds, and have only to get up in the morning | me! him.” have done that awful deed, 
14 and eat a nice breakfast? Do you never think} That afternoon I put a clean white dress on, I sank down on the stair, all my life gone out)! remember praying very hard and very fast 
“ of these things?” | and tied my hair with two little blue ribbons my of me. Teould not ery. I could not stir ‘hor 2 my way back. I suppose it was a cry for for- 


oN, 4 ; * * * * on . SveNneae , ink ave ever dare 2@ 
. Not much,” I said, honestly. I never felt | angel had given me. On looking in the glass it breathe. Then asudden wrath poured into my | S!Veness. I don’t think I have ever dared to feel 
jer- like concealing the least thing from Miss Vine. | seemed as if something had altered me. I was) soul like a whirlwind, scattering every good revengeful since, 

I guess I think more of Miss Widney’s cross-| not quite so ugly, after all. If my mouth was! thought and resolution, I felt a wild, frenzied, 1am a woman now. Miss Vine is in the bet- 





~ aan. id guess I'd rather be out in the street large, my lips were of a beautiful color. My hate of Miss Widney. What right had that ter home; so that I can truly say of her she is 
will Sometimes, hungry and dirty. Because, you eyes were blue and bright, though not quite | wicked woman to persecute me, a poor friend- With the angels, but more honored than they, 
teen know, it did use to be fun to swing on carts and straight, and my hair curled and waved away less child, orphaned almost from my birth? She fF she loved Him by whom she has been exalt- 
c m9 and run after music, and hunt rabbits, from my forehead. had disliked me from the first; now she wanted ed even to the right hand of the Majesty on high 
sing ‘di r nuts and green apples. Seems as if I Isaw Mr. Dan coming in at the great door, to ruin me. +o 

‘S happier then. But if you don’t do ‘just and I seemed to be lifted, as if a cloud were put, Revenge! O, what should I do to revenge my- 


80," here, they’re awful cross. If they call you under my feet. I was so happy that, for some self? How could IT punish her? All the foul THE NERVOUS OLD LADY. 

hard names, and you call ’em hard names back, curious reason, I ran away out of his sight. passions of my soul were let loose, like so many) Our lady friends will not object if now and 
they lock you up, and you can’t help yourself. By-and-by he met me in the garden, and gave | raging wild beasts. If I died for it, I said to my- | then some newspaper indulges in a little pleas- 
It $4 good deal more fun, Miss Vine, to be wick- | me a rose which he said his sister had sent me. | self, I would make her suffer. antry at their nervous apprehensions. The 
ed. | Think of that! I felt asif I should never care| Isat down to study over it. There was only | Vicksburg 7/era/d thus smiles at one old lady 


e. 
cts. 
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who took passage from that city to New Or- 
leans: 

The first night aboard the boat she opened her 
state-room door just before retiring, and called: 

“Capting! Capting!” 

“What's wanted, madam?” inquired that of- | 
ficial, as he approached the door. | 

“I'm a lone woman, capting, as you well 
know,"’ she said, ‘‘and if this boat blows up I| 
depend on you to call me!” 

He agreed, and she slept soundly and peace- | 
fully. 





+r 
For the Companion. 


RUNNING OFF TO SEA. 

Dick Barclay considered himself one of the 
most unappreciated and badly-treated boys that 
ever lived. He was the son of a gentleman who 
certainly ought to have known better than to 
treat any living thing harshly. His mother, too, 
Dick declared was very hard-hearted and cruel, | 
and his sisters were even worse than his parents. | 

Would you like to know the persecutions these 
dreadful people practised on a poor inoffensive 
lad of fourteen years? 

Well, in the first place, the father insisted that | 
Dick should go to school five days out of every | 
week. He forced him to study arithmetic, which 
Dick “hated,” and “geography, that never did 4 
anybody any good,” and “history about horrid | 
old kings and queens, and wars and revolutions, ! 
that he didn’t care anything about.” 

His mother thought that a boy who was in} 
school but twenty-five hours out of one hundred 
and sixty-eight, had time to take one music lesson 
a week, practising an hour a day, and to go every 
morning to a neighbor's for the milk. 

His sisters would never tease his mother to let 
him go gunning or fishing in school hours, nor 
believe him when he said his head ached so that 
he could not practice. And sometimes they sent 
him on errands with notes and flowers, and other 
“girls’ nonsense,” to their friends. 

He declared he had an awful life of it, such as 
no boy of any spirit ought to endure. 

And the time came when he said he could not 
and would not endure it any longer. He threw 
out vague hints of his resolve when his father 
refused to add to the number of fishing-poles, | 
fowling-pieces and Indian clubs, that already in- 
terfered so much with his studies. 

Ife said that “‘the time might come when the | 
family would rue their treatment of him. But} 
it would then be too late!” 

The girls thought he was hinting at suicide, 
and laughed at him. 
clay to reveal his seeret. 


| 





This roused Master Bar- 

Ile intended to run off 
Probably he would be wrecked 
and lost; and then his father would wish there 
had never been a school in the world. — His | 
mother, too, would burn the piano to get it out 
of her sight; and the whole family would wish 
they had let him alone, 

When this revelation was made known to his 
father, he called the boy into the library and | 
said, “I hear you want to go to sea, Dick.’’ 

“Yes, sir, and I am going, too, And I'll put 
an ocean between me and all books, and pianos, | 
and milk-pails. I can never doa thing I want 
to, for this old school, and my lessons and er- | 
rands!”’ 

“Have you fully resolved to go?’ 

“Yes, sir, and you needn’t try to hinder me, 
for go I will! Some night when you are all 
asleep, I shall run away!”’ 


and go to sea, 


“T've not the least idea of hindering you, and | 
there’s not the slightest necessity for your ‘run- | 
ning off.” If you wish to try a sailor's life, I] 
will fit you out comfortably, and ship you with | 
a good captain. Somebody must do business on 
the ocean, and my son may as well do it as other 
men’s sons.”’ 

“I don't want to be fitted out,” said Dick, not ! 
& little chagrined at the way in which his father 
took the dreadful threat. 

The boy had a taste for roving, and had often 
planned adventures in cattle-raising in Texas, or 
discovering new islands over the seas. Half the | 
charm of these wild dreams had been the mystery 
that should envelop his flight, and the joy with 
which he should be weleomed back, a rich and 
elegant gentleman, laden with gifts for those 
who had kept him in “leading-strings,”’—as if | 
he didn’t know what was the best for himself. | 

This conversation resulted in his father taking | 
him down town and fitting him out with blue 
flannel shirts, a tarpaulin hat, heavy boots, and a | 
sea-chest filled with comforts for the voyage. 

There was no help for it now, so Dick bade his | 
mother and sisters “good-by,” in a somewhat 
trembling voice, and set off, like any poor sailor- | 





| do, till you reach Halifax. 


| and all the food in his mess! 


ive as to dispel any lingering regrets our young! the boy. “Poor as she is, his mother will have | They all arose, and were just going into the hall, 


sailor may have felt at his matter-of-fact depart- 
ure, 
He was left on board with the sailors over 


| night, while his father went up to a hotel with 


the captain to talk over the matter. 
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him under her wing to-night. I wish I knew 
| just where my poor rover is now.” 
| Very soon a carriage drove up, and a gentle- 
|man and two ladies ascended the steps. The 
beggar slipped unobserved into the hall after 





“Hark !’’ 
| There could be no mistaking the sounds. Slow, 
| distinct steps were heard in the hall, as if some one 
| were groping in the darkness. 


“Jennie!” exclaimed frightened Mollie, “lock the 


| when Jennie raised her finger in admonition. 


“My son,” said the father, when he and his | them, and hid behind the door of the vestibule. | goor! Quick! quick! O, dear! we'll all be mur. 
old friend, the captain, were comfortably seated, | Before long, his curiosity forced him to peep out, | dered!’ 


“igs a good boy—as boys average. 
us but little anxiety, except by his restless, rov- 
ing spirit and hatred of books. The slight re- 
straints necessary at home chafe him, and he 
feels himself a martyr. He isa pet at home, and 
really has had too much indulgence from his 
mother and sisters. I want you to put him 
through the duties and discipline of the ship, just 
as if he were the poorest boy you ever shipped. 
Let him swab the deck, wait on the cook, climb 
the rigging,—do everything such boys usually 
By that time I think 
his ardor for a sea life will be at least somewhat 
cooled. If this should be so, and he wishes to 
return home, you may give him this money and 
send him back.” 

The next day the vessel dropped down the 
stream to wait a favoring breeze. O, what spir- 
its the free wind put into our young rover! He 
shouted, he practiced ‘‘Hoo-yoo!”’ He sang and 
danced in the forecastle as if he owned the ship. 
Suddenly the gruff voice of the second mate 
commanded silence, enforcing the order with a 
threat of the ‘‘cat-tail’’ if he heard any more 
“such hooting down there.”’ 

Before night the wind died away, and a cold, 
drizzling rain set in. Our young gentleman did 
not care to stay in the forecastle, or to wet either 
his new blue shirt or himself by walking on deck. 
So he walked independently into the cabin, took 
up a book, stretched himself on a sofa, and began 
to read. 

He knew nothing of ship discipline, and was 
amazed when the captain, coming in and finding 
him, flew into as great a passion as if he had 
found a burglar concealed there. He even took 
down a cane and threatened to whip this ‘‘moth- 
er’s boy,’’ and poured out a torrent of words that 
Dick was too much frightened to understand. 

He fled precipitately to the forecastle, and 
there he opened his heart to an old sailor, who 
said,— 

“Why, my lad, I'd as soon think of walkin’ 
into Victory’s palace and tellin’ her I'd come to 
take tea with her daughters, as to put foot, un- 
bid, into that cabin! <A captain is a king at sea. 
You've got off easy from this blunder. Keep 
down close to us sailors, and don’t dare to look 
ut him.” 

“He’s a mean old fellow, anyhow, to treat his 
friend’s son this way!”’ replied Barclay, with an 
indignant nod of the head, which meant, “I'll 
tell my father of him!” 

“Look out, land-baby,” cried the old man, 
“and never repeat those words, or you'll stand a 
chance 0’ bein’ tied up for twenty lashes!” 

The captain never spoke to or looked at Dick 
again; but the mate ‘‘put him through,” as his 
father had ordered. 

He was very seasick. His hands were soon 
blistered with hauling the ropes and climbing 


the rigging; his throat was sore, and his limbs | 


stiff, from exposure to the wind and rain. And 
O, the junk beef, the hard biscuit, boiled “duff,” 
It was repulsive to 
the boy, used to nice home food. 

Dick was discouraged and nearly starved when 
the ship reached Halifax, The captain saw that 
he was cured of the sea, and resolved to let him 
gohome. But Dick did not give him the chance. 
He was more afraid of the captain than of Bar- 
num’s Bengal tiger. He had tickled that terri- 
ble animal with a switch through the bars of his 
cage, but he did not even dare look at the cap- 
tain. 

When the ship was fairly into port, and the 
captain was leaving for a hotel, he sent for Dick, 
but the boy could not be found. The men sought 
him in the caboose, in the hold,—everywhere; 
and as he had not been seen when the vessel was 
nearing the dock, it was feared he had been 
drawn overboard by one of the ropes and 
drowned. The captain manifested such an in- 
terest in the boy’s fate as to surprise the sailors, 
who had seen his roughness towards him. 

One night, about a week after this, Mr. Bar- 
clay’s house was gayly lighted and filled with 
guests, to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of 
Clara, Dick’s eldest sister. Everybody was in 
glee but the mother; she could not draw her heart 
away from her dear rover on the sea. 

A young lady, standing behind the drapery of 
a bay window, saw a hatless and shoeless lad 


He has cost | and then those who stood near the parlor door | 


| saw him. 
| The young girl who first noticed him on the 
| railing whispered to the lady of the house and 
| told her of his presence. 
| «Poor child! I'll take him in and feed him 
well,” replied Mrs. Barclay, “for Dick’s sake. 
| Perhaps some mother will speak a gentle word 
; to him when he is in a strange land!” 

So she stepped behind the open door leading 
into the vestibule, when suddenly the company 
were startled by a shriek,— 

*O, Dick, my darling boy!” 

“O, mamma, dear! O, mamma, dear! 
but don’t let the company see me! 


It is I, 
I’ve begged 


good part of it. I’ve sold my clothes to get 
bread, and I’m sick and tired. Let me goto my 
| own room to rest, and I'll be ready for school at 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

But it was not until after many a “to-morrow 
morning”’ that the worn lad was able to leave 
his bed, or to think of school. 

When a letter from the captain came, he was 
ill with fever, brought on by the hardships of his 
journey. Every now and then he would mur- 
mur, “I can’t eat cabbage and potatoes boiled in 
grease, nor drink coffee sweetened with molasses! 
Give me something that mamma has on her ta- 
ble at home!” 

After a few weeks he was able to go back to 
school, and now whenever he hears of a boy who 
rebels against school or home restraint, he laughs 
and says,— 

“Just send him to Halifax with Capt. Timson. 
That will cure him.” z. D.C. 








For the Companion. 
OUR FRICHT. 
By Jeff L. Harbour. 


“Now, girls,’ said brisk Mrs. Moore, “behave 
yourselves while we’re gone, and you'll get along 
nicely, [know. Don’t fancy you are scared when 
there's nothing to be scared at, nor worry every time 
the wind rattles the windows. We'll be at home to- 
morrow morning. Lock the doors and go to bed 
early, and I warrant nothing will eat you up, or car- 
ry you off.” 

These motherly remarks were addressed to Miss 
Jennie Moore and her two young lady neighbors, 
Katie and Mollie Roberts, who had come to stay with 
her during her parents’ absence. 

“O, we are not a bit afraid!” said Jennie, a red- 
cheeked, buxom lass of eighteen, “and you and fa- 
ther need not feel uneasy about us at all.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Moore, giving a final 
touch to her bonnet-strings; then thoughtfully tak- 
ing an umbrella from the rack in the hall, she joined 
her husband, who was waiting for her in the buggy 
at the gate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore well knew their daughter's 
| courage and capability, and-had no hesitation in 





| leaving her in charge of the house. They were go- 
| ing to visit Mrs. Moore’s invalid mother, in a neigh- 
| boring town, and with an economy frequently need- 
| ful among farming people, had timed their little 
journey “between days.” 

“Girls,” said Katie Roberts, “there is going to be 
a storm. The sun is going down behind a black 
cloud, and the wind is rising.” 

“Lef it storm,” langhed Jennie. “We've a good 
roof over our heads; and if there should be a flood, 
we can each of us get intoa wash-tub. There are 
three good ones in the house. Come, let’s go down 
cellar and get some apples, and then we’ll pop corn 
for amusement.”’ 

These suggestions were agreed to unanimously, 
| and made the order of the evening. A merrier trio 
| never met than those country girls, on that chilly 

October night, in Farmer Moore’s kitchen, before 
| the great bright fire-place. They sang gay ditties, 





jand told riddles, and confided wonderful secrets, | 


and flung apple-parings over their heads to make 
letters, and joked each other about their little love 
affairs. 
| “Name my apple, Kate,” said Jennie Moore, pro- 
' ceeding to pare a beautiful mellow pippin. 
| “Allright. Now see how many seeds you have.” 
| Six! 

“One I love, two I love, three I love, I say; four I 
love with all my heart, and—— Mercy! what was 
that?” 

Jennie dropped the seeds on the floor, and turned 
pale. Mollie and Kate turned pater still. The front 
door had suddenly burst open with a bang. Strange 
that they should have forgotten to lock it! 

“What can it be?’ faltered fair little Mollie Rob- 


: : 7 ‘i ‘ia ‘ > erts, with her blue eyes very wide open. 
boy, with his father, for the seaport town, where | astrid> the iron railing outside, peering eagerly | : : * P 


he was to ship for Liverpool. 
The commotion among the shipping, the run- | 
® * < | 
ning up and down of the sailors among the rig- | 


ging, and their merry ‘“‘Hoy-oo!"" was so attract- | 


| in at the gay scene. 


She remarked to Mrs. Bar- 
clay, who stood near her, ‘‘How strange all this 
splendor must seem to him!”’ 

“O dear!” exclaimed the lady, looking out at 


“T guess it’s only the wind,” said Kate, trying to 
| look a good deal more unconcerned than she felt. 
| Yes, that was all,” says Jennie, recovering her- 
|self. “Let’s take the lamp, and go and close the 
door.” 


most of my way from Halifax, and walked a/| 


Brave Jennie lost no time in turning the key, 
| Then she sat the lamp on the table, and cried out,— 
| “If you dare try to come in here, sir, I'll shoot 
you! We’re all prepared!” 

And then she sank down on a chair, conscienee- 
stricken, perhaps, for the nearest thing toa gun in 
that house was the long iron poker near the fire- 
| place. 
| There was no reply to this formidable threat; but 
| the footsteps continued to be heard in the hall, 
| Presently they ceased, and the three girls, all hud- 
| dled together, listened with bated breath and beat- 
| ing hearts. Full fifteen minutes must have passed 

before a word was spoken. Jennie sprang to her 
feet. 
| “I can endure this no longer,” she said, in a reso- 
| lute whisper, “I am going to see what it is!’’ 

In vain the others held her back, with agonized 
protests. Then they ignominiously fled into the bed. 
room. Deftly and noiselessly Jennie slid back the 
bolt, opened acrack of the door, and peered ont, 
| The next moment she shut the door to with a ner- 
| vous slam, locked it, and ran to her companions. 
| The parlor door is wide open!” said she, excited- 
jly. ‘He’s in there! and mother’s gold watch, that 
| was her wedding present from grandfather, is in the 

upper bureau drawer.” 
They held a hurried consultation, and Jennie sum- 
| moned all her courage again. Something must be 
done, and somebody must do it. 
| Girls,” she said, “I’m going to catch that robber. 
| The key of the parlor door hangs there on that nail. 
I'll take off my shoes, and slip across the hall and 
lock the door. Ican do it inasecond. The fellow 
can’t get out, because the windows are all fastened 
| down for the winter, and the shutters are fastened 
| on the outside.” 
“0, O!” gasped Mollie and Kate; ‘don’t, Jennie, 
don’t! You'll be killed, I know! And we shall all 
| be killed! O, dear!” 
| “Hush! Iam notafraid. Hold the door open, so 
Iean rush back if he comes out,” and Jennie forced 
her trembling companions to the front. 
In the twinkling of an eye she crossed the entry and 
fastened the parlor door. It was a bold deed, and 
required all her nerve. When she rushed back to 
| the kitchen she almost fainted; seeing which, Mollie 
fainted entirely, while Katie screamed at the top of 
| her voice, but had presence of mind enough to seize 
japitcher, and dash the contents over them both, 

The liquid proved to be milk instead of water; but 
| it brought them to, though asorry sight they looked, 
| with the white rills down their cheeks, and dabs of 
cream in their hair. 

“T caught a glimpse of him, girls,” gasped Jennie, 
shaking herself, and wiping her face with her apron. 
“He was lying in the middle of the floor, and must 
be drunk. Let’s wrap something around us, and 
run down the road to Jerry McCarty’s, and get him 
to come up.” 

“But it’s pouring out doors,’ said Kate. “We 
should be wet through.” 

“We must go if we do get wet; for when the rob- 
ber finds that he is locked in, he’ll break everything 
in the parlor. It’s only about a quarter of 2 mile to 
McCarty’s, and Jerry will help us. He will do any- 
thing for me.: Come!”’ 

“What shall we put aronndus? Our shawls are 
up stairs, and I wouldn’t pass that parlor door fora 
million dollars!’ said Katie. 

“Here,” replied Jennie, who could always meet 
an emergency, “take this table-cloth, Mollie; and 
Katie, you put on father’s old coat,and I'll throw 
my dress skirt over my head.” 

No sooner said than done; and with these elegant 
wraps around them, the girls started down the dark 
road on a headlong run. 

“The rain will wash the milk off,” cried Jennie, 
laughing in spite of her trouble. 

McCarty’s mansion was reached with no other 
mishap than the falling of one of the girls flat on 
her face, and the loss of about half a breadth of an- 
other’s dress on a thorn-bush. Mrs. McCarty was 
rather taken aback at the sudden entrance of her 
unceremonious guests. But as her domicile con- 
tained but one room, there was little chance to make 
herself ‘not at home” to visitors who chose to enter 
without knocking. One good look at the draggled 
and panting trio before her, all sputtering and talk- 
ing at once, changed her stare of surprise into 
coarse laugh. And she continued to laugh till the 
tears came, and it was a full minute before she could 
fairly hear their story. 

“It bates me intirely! Isitathafe? Bad luck to 
him! And Jerry’s not here, me dears; more’s & 
pity. He’s workin’ for Misther Martin. But I'll g0 
wid ye, and give the blaggard a hist. It’s me that’s 
knowed the likes o’ him, and can dale wid the drunk- 
en spalpane. Come, now! I was jist mindin’ tog? 
out and look for Jerry’s calf. He didn’t come home 
the night, an’ he’s that tame he comes right in an 
lays down by the fire; an’ I let him stay, 2s uly 
shouldn’t I, bein’ as he’s respectable an’ dacint? 
Winsha! but it’s wet. I fear ye’ll git yer deaths W! 
the scarin’ an’ the soakin’.” 

And Mrs. McCarty went chattering on, with ber 
blanket over her head, now asking 2 question about 
the “thafe,” and now lamenting her missing calf, 
“ont in the storrum.” 


| 
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They reached the house at last. But what did j 
they sec? The outer door was still open, and the 
lamp, still burning in the kitchen, showed the forms 
and faces of three young men, waiting under the 
porcli. Horrors! Frank Lyttle, Tom Freeman, and 
Will Matthews! The last of all the world whom our 
young ladies would wish to meet under such circum- 
stances! Two of the youths had started out that 
evening to callon the Roberts girls, and of course 
had not found them at home. The other, having 
Jennie in his mind, was steering accordingly, when, 
py a funny coincidence, the three met. Then, what 
should they all do, being friends, but make a de- 
scent, in a body, on the Moore tarmhouse. 

Such laughing and blushing as there was! For 
the moment the robber was nearly forgotten. Mrs. 
McCarty was the first to bring the party to a sense of 
thesituation. The young men rose to the emergency 
at once. Armed with a shovel, an axe and a rope, 
they all proceeded to the parlor, little Mollie Roberts 
begging them not to “quite kill him,” and Jennie 
telling them to only put him out of the house as soon 
as they got her mother’s watch from him. 

With trembling hands Jennie turned the key in 
the lock, aud threw the door open. No robber was 
to be seen; but there was Mrs. McCarty’s calf, lying 
peacefully on the parlor carpet, and looking so sat- 
isfied with his quarters that it seemed cruel to dis- 
turb him. 

Of course the farmhouse rang with laughter, and 
the confusion, and the blushing, and the little 
screams, and the protests that “I wasn’t a bit afraid,” 
could not be described if we tried. 





For the Companion. 


INDIAN PETL. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER VII. 


“Well, Tom, we meet again.” 

As George Fontaine uttered these words in a cheery 
voice, his friend, whose legs and arms were secured 
tothe trunk ofatree, looked up. Seeing who the 
speaker was, a ray of hope came into his face. 

“And I’m glad to see you,” said Tom; “but I wish 
you would ask Wau-Saka to loosen these withes, 
They hurt fearfully.” 

He had scarcely finished the request, when one of 
the warriors, obeying a sign from the chief, cut the 
withes. 

“Thank you,” said Tom, looking towards Wau- 
Saka. Extending his hand to George, he greeted 
him heartily, saying, “This is a singular turn of af- 
fairs, isn’t it? Who would have supposed that Pete, 
of our school-days, would have grown into such a 
great chief?” 

Wau-Saka turned away in disgust at this ill-timed 
flattery. He was shrewd enough to understand the 
object of Tom’s words, and to despise him for them. 

When the two young men were left together, they 
acquainted each other with all that had occurred 
since their separation. Tom then reverted to the 
question uppermost in his mind, 

“Of course you are in favor with the chief, but 
how am I to fare ?”” 

“Has anything been said to you by him ?”’ inquired 
George. 

“Yes; and he threatens me with a fate worse than 
death! He says that he shall take me to his mother 
inthe mountains. If he does this, the tortures to 
which I shall be put will be such as only an Indian 
can devise. You must help me!” he continued, in 
imploring tones. “You must use every means in 
your power to keep me from this terrible fate!” 

“Of course I shall do all I can, Tom, but the chief 
is very bitter, and will not be easily persuaded to 
forego the revenge to which, for years, he has looked 
forward,” said George. 

He walked to where Wau-Saka was standing, and 
made some inquiries as to his proposed “line of 
march.” 

“We start for the north,” was Pete’s answer. 


As the party moved on, George and Pete talked | 


over their school-days. The latter recalled many 
incidents which George had forgotten, but which 
showed him always as the champion of the “little 
redskin.” 
“You've a rare memory, Pete. I should never 
again have thought of these incidents, had you not 
brought them back to me.” 
“But an Indian never forgets,” replied Pete. 
Ina short time they cleared the woods, and came 
out upon the open prairie, and continuing their 
journey until past noon, halted on an elevation of 
ground. A fire was kindled by the chief’s order, 
and the two warriors took several burning brands 
from the fire, and, swinging them over their heads, 
commenced dancing in a wild manner, to a weird, 
monotonous kind of music. 
This singular performance was continued until, in 


the north-east, a party of Indians, mounted on fleet 


horses, were seen dashing over the prairie. When 


they reached the place where the others had halted, 
George counted just twelve of them, astride animals 


that looked fleet and strong. 


By making five of the horses carry double, the 
tutire party were mounted, and soon were on their 
way. Tom, in charge of a warrior of fierce aspect, 
Presented a pitiful appearance, with anxiety written 


on every line of his face. 


George and Wan-Saka each had an animal to them- 
Selves. They rode side by side at the head of the 
Dany, but just far enough in advance to prevent 


com 


the others from hearing their conversation. 


“Pete,” said George, after they had ridden a short 
our father was a great chief, was he 


distance, «“y, 
not?” 


“Yes; Murmurway was one of the mightiest sa- 

chems of the Sioux,’ Pete proudly replied. 
“He was, I think, converted to the Christian re- 
ligion, and died in that belief,’ continued George. 
“Yes. Mother and I should perhaps have both 
become Christians if we kadn’t been driven away by 
the whites.” 
“I trust you may be yet, Pete. I don’t mean to 
preach, but I can’t help hoping that your father’s 
God may be your God.” 
Pete was silent. 
“I have,” continued George, “a great favor to ask. 
at your hands, my friend. One that, if you were in 
my place and I in yours, I would eagerly grant you, 
at least for the sake of old times, Pete.” 
George looked into the dusky face, and saw the 
struggle between the revenge of the savage, and the 
friendship of the half-Christianized Pete. He knew 
that he was perfectly understood. 
For more than an hour after George had made his 
request, not a word was spoken. 
The night had come. Still and silently on they 
went into the gloomy darkness, the steady tramp of 
the heavily-laden horses being the only noise that 
disturbed the quiet. 
Suddenly Wau-Saka wheeled, and in a stern, clear 
voice, gave the command to halt. 
Turning to George, he pointed far off to the west, 
where the ruddy blaze of a camp-fire was dimly visi- 
ble, and said,— 
“There your friends are encamped. Ride to them. 
Good-by.” 
“But, Pete,am I to go without Tom? Will you 
not grant my request?” asked George. 
“Say no more!” replied the chief. “But remem- 
ber that whatever I do is done for your sake.” 
Uttering these words, he seized George’s hand and 
pressed it. Then, wheeling his horse, he gave the 
word of command, and galloped off at a rapid rate, 
followed by his party. 
George watched the retreating figures with dim 
eyes and a sad heart. When they were no longer 
visible, he turned and rode slowly away in the direc- 
tion of the camp-fire. 
From the Indian’s tone and manner, George knew 
there was nothing to fear as to Tom’s liberty. He 
was not greatly surprised, therefore, when, a few 
minutes later, Tom came thundering along, joyful 
at his release. 
“Well, Pete is a hero, and no mistake!” said Tom, 
as he rode up to where George had halted. 
“Did he send me any word?” inquired George. 
“Yes. After he left you, he rode back to where I 
was seated behind that savage whose grim visage 
had nearly scared the wits out of me. Addressing a 
few words to him in the Sioux tongue, he turned to 
me and said,— 
“*Youare free! Go! and when you reach him,’— 
pointing in the direction you had taken,—‘tell him 
for me that George Fontaine’s friendship has made 
a Christian of asavage!’ My companion dismount- 
ed, and I lost no time in making tracks.” 
“God grant that it may prove true!” was George’s 
earnest response. 
Putting spurs to their animals, the two boys were 
soon safe and sound with their friends. 
Wau-Saka, the Sioux chieftain, returned to his 
tribe. Neither George Fontaine nor Tom Howell 
ever heard of him again; yet they both felt that the 
kind deeds which George had shown to Pete in his 
early youth, had been, in very truth, the bread cast 
upon the waters, which was found after many days. 
THE END. 
ee 
AN ASTONISHED BEAR. 

It does not often happen that a scared hunter scares 
his game without knowing it, and while trying to get 
away fromit. Least of all is a grizzly bear apt to 
run from a man who has wounded him. An excep- 
tion is instanced by the Southern Californian in the 
following account: 

Walter, the renowned bear-hunting sailor, has de- 
serted his camp in the Tejon Mountains, where for 
two weeks he has been snowed in, with nothing to 
eat except flour for most of the time. Just before 
the snow came on, he started out for a deer. 

The weather had been warm for several days, and 
the deer kept well upon the hills. At last he wound- 
ed one, and followed it for a mile, when it gave out, 
and he soon had it dressed. : 

But he was four miles from camp, and he could 
only carry one-quarter of it with his rifle, having the 
mountains to climb. As he crossed the creek, with 
his load strung with his belt-strap over his shoulders, 
he sat down to wash his hands. On looking up, he 
saw something pulling at the venison he had left 
hanging toasapling. He was not more than fifty 
yards away, and he rose to his feet for a better look, 
and saw a grizzly busy making a square meal. 

He could not resist drawing his rifle on him and 
looking through the sights. The bear did not see 
him. After taking aim for some time, and thinking 
he could made a tolerably sure thing with an ounce- 
ball, stooping occasionally to look over his gun and 
take a better measure of the beast, he drew a fine 
sight, waited an instant till the broadside of the 
face was well towards him, then touched the trigger. 

The bear bounded in the air as if it had been shot 
out of the gun itself, and Walter at the same time 
bounded fora tree. He had no more than caught a 

limb before he saw the bear was making towards 
him. Up the tree he went, the quarter of venison 
still strapped to his back. 

He had hardly reached his length above the ground 
before the bear, as if just seeing him, and frightened, 
wheeled and fled the other way. He thinks the ball 
hit the bear on the side of the head, glanced off, and 


way he was running. He says he has not had a 
night’s sleep since without seeing the grizzly close 
upon him, 


~2> 
tor 


HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
Hunting the hippopotamus must be rather excit- 
ing sport, judging from the following account, taken 
from a recent work on East Africa:—“In silence we 
descended to the bed of the river; the thick bushes 
concealed us from the hippopotami, whose sonorous 
calls we could hear at a short distance from us; but 
after awhile this shelter failed us. The unwieldy 
animals, whose shapeless bodies were lazily extend- 
ed on the bank, caught sight of us, and immediately 
plunged into the water, 

“They reappeared in a few moments, their growls 
seeming to threaten the impudent adventurers who 
presumed upon disturbing their retreat. A couple 
of barrels—for Achmet also carried a carbine—were 
discharged simultaneously. 

“Lo! a general stampede took place in the muddy 
pool, the precipitation of the fugitives stirring up 
the water like a tremendous storm. A hippopota- 
mus had been wounded, Mad with rage and pain, 
he leaped convulsively, raising columns of spray and 
foam around him, and opening to their full extent 
his enormous jaws. 

“Again we fired upon him; the surface of the lit- 
tle lake was colored with his blood, and the monster 
sank beneath the water. 

“According to all appearance he was mortally 
wounded; but how shonld we secure him? The 
Arabs, from the shore, had observed all the inci- 
dents of the struggle. They uttered wild cries of 
joy when they saw us victorious; then they advanced 
into the pool waist-deep, and at the risk of being de- 
voured by the crocodiles. The hippopotamus lay at 
no great distance from the shore; he was hauled 
thither with stout ropes, and immediately a hideous 
scene commenced. 
“Armed with long knives, they severed the limbs, 
and cut the flesh into strips, while the blood streamed 
down their hands, arms and clothes. Disputes arose, 
for each wanted the largest share. Some groped 
among the entrails, in search of the fat; others en- 
deavored to snatch from the happy possessor of a 
dainty morsel a portion of his spoil. Women and 
children, assembling in crowds, soon swelled the tu- 
muit. At length the hippopotamus, cut up intoa 
thousand pieces, was packed away on the camels, 
and brought into camp with triumphal songs.” 





—_——tor—————_ 
For the Companion. 
A VISIT TO THE TOMBS. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 


“Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry.”’ 


These lines of the old hymn were ringing in my 
mind one bright morning, as I walked briskly along 
the Bowery, on my way to visit the great New York 
prison. 
I had seen its grim exterior more than once, and 
always felt a strong desire to see what lay behind it. 
Now, thanks to a city missionary, I was about to do 
so, and went to prison very willingly, taking a look 
at Five Points, as we passed. 
Coming to the Tombs at last, we found that our 
promised guide had not arrived, and while waiting, 
in the low, wide hall which led to the warden’s of- 
fice on one side, and the grated entrance to the pris- 
on on the other, I saw 

Various Sights 
which interested me very much. 


and visitors of the prisoners within. 
came at once, 
the men and women. 


tion or anxiety. But the women came hurrying in 


close to the grating aa possible, and clung there witl 


they loved so loyally. 


men with fresh offenders, clerks with books, anc 
keepers with jingling keys, while the busy warde: 


we were getting impatient. 


very much by the mere force of contrast. ? 
A Released Prisoner. 


some time, evidently waiting for some one. 


the group of men about the grate, behind which a 


man’s affairs, I felt sure that his mission was a hap 
py one. 


which beautified his withered old face, 


A constant stream 
of people ebbed and flowed, most of them friends 
Each had to 
present an order and receive a pass before they 
could enter, and delay was unavoidable, when many 


It was a curious study to watch the faces of these 
people, and I was struck by the difference between 


The former waited patiently, lounging about the 
hall, laughing and chatting, with few signs of agita- 


pale and eager, and if not admitted at once, got as 
restless gestures, wistful faces, and frequent presen- 
tations of the precious pass, which would let them 
in to carry what comfort they might to those whom 

Officials of all sorts came and went,—the doctor 
and his assistant, with a tray full of bottles, police- 
kept popping in and out of doors in a most tantaliz- 


ing way to us, for still our guide did not come, and 


My friend went off to reconnoitre, and while I 
waited I saw two little scenes which impressed me 


An old Irishman had been wandering about for 
1 had heard him talking in alond, excited tone to 


official seemed to be making out papers of some 
sort; and bythe general interest taken in the old 


It was impossible to help sympathizing with him, 


myself watching the heavy doors almost as eagerly 
as if some friend of my own was coming out. 


Each time they opened, every one leaned forward 


to look at the old man’s face for news, and each time 


it showed disappointment; a glance of sympathy 
went round, and some one said a cheering word to 
the poor old soul, who often wiped his hot face with 
a half droll, half pathetic 

“Be the powers, it’s kilt intirely with this waitin’, 
Tam!” 

At last his hope was fulfilled, for a good-looking 
young fellow came out, swinging on his coat, as if 
in haste to be off, and glancing about him with the 
eager look of one to whom sun, fresh air, aud merry 
faces were very welcome, 

The turnkey cpened wide the gate to let him pass, 
but before they could close it, with a real Irish 
whoop of delight, the old man fell upon the young 
one, crying, brokenly,— 

“Long life to ye, Mike! It’s safe out ov it ye are, 
me b’y, and the saints be praised, its howld ov yo 
I've got at last!” 

And “howld” of his “b’y,” he kept, clutching 
him so close that no one could pass, till the son said, 
in arough tone, that belied the honest feeling his 
face betrayed,— 

“Whist, father! whist till we’re clear of this!” 
and drew the old man away with a grip of the hand 
that made me sure Mike was not quite spoilt yet. 

In the street more friends awaited him, and with 
the old father on his arm, he went away to a better 
life I sincerely hope. 

Just then my friend returned, bringing our passes, 
and with a secret shiver, I followed him through 
the iron gate, clutching my yellow ticket, marked 
“Visitor,” as if it was my only chance of ever getting 
out again. 

First we went into a stony-hearted yard, with grey 
buildings all around it, the walls of which were 
pierced with rows of narrow slits, to light the cells 
within. 

At the door of the largest of these buildings we 
showed our passes, and with much turning of keys, 
were let into the man’s part of the prison, Alas! 
how large it was, how full! and how heavy the air 
with the dreadful prison smell, worse, even, than the 
evil odors that haunt a hospital. 


The Cells. 
Long and narrow, with three or four tiers of cells, 
balconies all round, winding stairs, with a gate at 
the top of each flight, and keepers to unlock them as 
we passed. 
All was iron and stone; and peeping through the 
half-open inner door of each cell, we saw a little 
white-washed room, just big enough for a narrow 
bed, a chair, and table. High up in the walla grated 
slit, to admit all the light allowed the occupant of 
the living tomb. 
The moods and occupations of the prisoners were 
as different as their faces, for some seemed asleep, 
others sat disconsolately on their beds; a few were 
reading, many smoking, and still more pacing to and 
fro, as restless as tigers in a cage. 
Some never looked up as we passed, some turned 
their backs, many stared boldly at us, or pressed 
their faces so closely to the bars that we looked into 
| their eyes before we knew it, and very strange ex- 
pressions we read there. 


Perhaps a Tragedy. 


Our attention was attracted by a groaning and 
scuffling in one of the lower cells, and looking in we 
saw two men struggling together. One was evident- 
ly a keeper, the other a prisoner,—an old man, who 
seemed making a last effort to get out of that dark 
hole, if only to die free. 

Glancing up from the ghastly, panting creature 
under his knee, the keeper bade us ‘call one of 
those men, quick!” 

My friend did so, and I followed him, not wishing 
tosee more. But the man to whom we spoke only 
shrugged his shoulders, and answered, in a superior 
tone,— 

“Never you mind, sir; it’s only one of their 
dodges.” 

Leaving him to his newspaper, we went up stairs, 
and were passing along the gallery, when acry from 
, | below made us look down in spite of ourselves. We 
were just opposite the cell where the struggle was 
going on, but the keeper’s call for help had been 
more successful than ours, and several men were 
half in, half out, evidently trying to do their best in 
some emergency. 

Presently the prisoner was brought forth on a dir- 
1 | ty mattress, quiet now, except a feeble moaning, and 
, | Wearing on his face the grey shadow which assured 
me that for him captivity was nearly over. 

As he vanished on his way to the hospital, we 
turned round to see another scene in prison life, 
sadder even than that which death was mercifully 
ending. 


Sentenced. 

A young woman came hastily up the iron stairs, 
asking, breathlessly, as the turnkey unlocked the lit- 
tle gate,— 

“How’s Jim?” 

“Just back from court,” answered the man, with 
1 | a look that made the woman cry out,— 

“O, my God, he’s sentenced!” 

The man nodded, and was about to speak, when 
- | she said, in a desperate sort of way,— 

“Don’t tell me! I can’t bear it yet!” and rushed 


The name “Mike” occurred often in his talk, and! down the gallery to a cell at the far end. 
every time the inner door slammed, he rushed to the 
outer one, with an expression-of joyful expectancy, 


Involuntarily my eye followed her, and saw a pair 
of hands thrust between the bars to seize hers, saw 
her lay her face down on them, and break into pas- 
sionate weeping, while she listened to the voice 














so confused the beast that he did not know which 











so frank and genuine was his emotion, and I found , which, inaudible to us, was telling the heavy news, 
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Then my own eyes got too dim for seeing, and 
with one impulse, my friend and I went down 
the opposite gallery, that we might not interrupt 
that sad interview. 

Woman’s Sympathy. 

But there was no escape from misery of some 
sort, for here were more women breaking their 
hearts over some beloved sinner, and bravely 
bearing their share of the trouble, whatever it 
was. One pretty girl was kissing her lover be- 
tween the bars, and trying to smile through her 
tears. 





ASKING FOR 


A PASS, 

A colored woman was talking earnestly to a 
bright boy, who smoked while he listened. An- 
other young man hid his face as we passed, and 
the motherly-looking woman at his wicket laid 
her hand on the bent head, as if to assure him 
that no sin or shame could estrange her love 
and hope. 

A soldierly fellow sat on the bench outside of 
his cell, reading a magazine, like one who, for! 
some reason or other, was permitted unusual | 
privileges, and enjoyed them. | 

The faded blue coat caught my eye, and the 
brown face, frankly lifted up as we approached, | 
made me long to stop and talk, for it looked 
honest, in spite of the stone walls about him. | 

But my companion was a man, and T knew by | 
experience that the presence of one of his own 
sex would seal the lips of my soldier to the ut- | 
terance of any but the most commonplace ~ 
marks, 

So Tonly nodded as T went by, with a half in- | 
voluntary motion of my hand to my temple, for | 
Teould not resist the impulse to salute a com- | 


rade in misfortune, It to see how | 


} 
quickly he caught the idea, and how heartily he | 
returned the salute, not only with the hand, but 


| 

| 

1 . . | 

a grateful look, and the first smile T had seen ~ 


was good 





any face within those walls, 
Women Prisoners. 

Leaving this part of the prison, we went to the 
quarters of the wamen, A chatty old lady in 
the matron’s room told my companion that he | 
must wait for me there, as men were not adit | 
ted. | 

So I followed a forlorn-looking woman through | 
the lower hall, where only a few colored girls, | 
shut up in large cages, were to be seen, 

They made faces, and called out impertinent 
remarks as we passed, and [felt no desire to | 
stop and speak with them. 








ARRESTED. 


The matron had cautioned me “not to talk to 
them, for you'll get the worst of it, certain sure, 
mum, if you try.” And I felt the wisdom of 
her advice, for these poor girls seemed far more 
repulsive and depraved than any man we saw, 
and so lost to self-respect that it filled me with 
a sort of fear merely to look at them. 

Most of the women were at chapel, my guide 
told me, and when [asked why the men were | 
not there also, she said,— 

“O, there's too many of "em, and they aint to | 
be trusted.”’ 

I was glad that the women were to be trusted, | 





and being shut into one of the empty cells ‘‘to 
see how it seemed,” I made a chapel of it fora 
moment, and prayed a very hearty prayer for 
every unhappy sister who miglit come after me. 

It was a dreadful place, that narrow, white 
tomb,—no sun, no books, no work, and to those 
who usually inhabited it, nothing to do but think 
bitter thoughts of the sin or sorrow that brought 
them there. 
frantic, or pray for companionship to keep them 
sane, and hoped that the benevolent young lady 
who visits the Tombs so often to comfort con- 
demned murderers, sometimes came to these 
women, who need help to bear the burden of life 
quite as much as the men about to lay it down 
forever. 

The Juvenile Prisoners. 

As there was little to see here, we went to find 
the boys, and entering the juvenile department, 
were instantly surrounded by a flock of sharp 


| little lads, all asking for money, and looking | 


quite ready and able to help themselves if we 
gave them a chance. I should have liked to 
stop and chat a bit, but their attentions were so 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I did not wonder that they grow | 
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the Sergeant-at-arms bearing the mace, was 
pushed and jostled, and nearly lost his wig in 
the crowd. 

| Worse still was the treatment which Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the Prime Minister, received. He was 


knocked about here and there, as if he were a’ 


person of not the least consequence, instead of 
being the real ruler of the British Empire. He 
| had to struggle to keep his feet, and finally, find- 
| ing the crowd too rough for him, he wriggled out 
of it as best he could, and returned, ruffled and 
| exhausted, to the House of Commons again. So 
| that the Prime Minister failed to see the stately 
ceremony of the opening of Parliament by the 
Queen. 

It is probably not too much to say that such a 
| scene could not have occurred anywhere else; it 
jis impossible to imagine our own members of 
Congress thus making a mob of themselves on a 
great State occasion. 

A similar scene, it is said, takes place every 
{time the Queen opens Parliament, though this 
| year it was more rowdyish than usual. 
| The manners of the Members of Parliament 


Casabianca, the boy who “‘stood on the burning 
deck.”’ The Cingalese of the coast will not fight, 
| but he will go to death without a murmur, 





THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 
One of the most curious questions that hag 
ever been discussed by persons interested in the 
question of money, is that of the ‘‘double stand. 
ard.’? We will try to explain what the question 
| is, and how it has arisen; but we cannot at thig 
|time give the arguments with which it is as. 
| sailed and defended. 
| The advocates of the double standard wish 
that both gold and silver shall be legal tender to 
any amount. The partisans of a single standard 
| would have either gold or silver a legal tender, 
; but not both at the sametime. If I owe two 
thousand dollars, I may, under the double stand. 
ard, pay it with either goid or silver coin; and if 
I offer, or tender, the amount in one kind of coin, 
my creditor cannot refuse to accgpt payment in 
| it, or demand the other kind. If the single 
| standard of gold is established, I may pay the 


pressing that we could hardly breathe, and our | when the House is in session are far from being | debt with silver if my creditor will accept it; but 


attention was so unpleasantly divided between 


our pity and our pockets, that we escaped from | 


the clutches of these young Jack Sheppards after 
a very brief call. 

Before leaving the buildings, as I stood look- 
ing about me, remembering all I had seen that 
morning, I could not help wishing that those 
who are tempted to do evil could first visit this 
dreary place and see it 
about it, only the hard, grim reality,—the at- 





mosphere of sin and shame, the chill of captiv- | 


ity and loneliness, the shadow of the gallows 
over all, and one long tragedy, in many acts, 
forever going on behind those gloomy walls. 














Never had sun and air seemed so bright and 
welcome, or liberty so sweet, as when we came 
out into the world again, sadder yet wiser peo- 
ple for our brief sojourn in the Tombs. 


oe 


MANNERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


It used to be the habit of English writers who 
visited this country, and returned home to de- 
scribe what they had seen here, to ridicule and 
criticize American manners. Among other de- 
fects, they used to speak of the manners of our 


' members of Congress and Senators as anything 


but polished and refined, 

Of late we have heard but little of such criti- 
cism; for as a wider experience has made this 
country better known to foreigners, and perhaps, 
too, because of our own progress in manners, as 


| well as in wealth and power, there has ceased to | 


be much reason for it, 

The manners of the members of the British 
Parliament, however, are scarcely such as to be 
held up as an example to our own legislators. 

A scene which took place recently, when the 
Queen opened Parliament, shows that even the 
gentlemen who compose “the greatest debating 


club in the world,” as the House of Commons | 


has been called, have not a little to learn in this 
respect. 

When the Queen had taken her place on the 
throne in the House of Lords, the members of 
the House of Commons were summoned into her 
presence, and that of the brilliant assembly of 
peers, peeresses, judges, and bishops gathered 
around her. 

Presently a loud and boisterous noise was 
heard in the corridors without, and then in tum- 
bled, rather than walked, a crowd of gentlemen, 
who scrambled into the presence of the Queen 
and lords more like a group of schoolboys in 
chase of a ball, than a company of sedate and 
sober statesmen. 

It appears that as soon as the House was 
called, a rush was made for the passage, and 
honorable members made an unseemly rush for 


| the Peers’ Chamber. 


The Speaker, who marched at their head, with 


as it is, with no romance | 


dignified or refined. They invariably wear their 
| hats in the House, only taking them off when 


speaking; and this gives a curious effect in the 


| eyes of any one who has visited our own more 
| orderly House of Representatives. 

| The treatment of a young or unpopular speak- 
|} er in the [louse of Commons is much more im- 
| patient and uncivil than in the American Con- 
gress. 

fle is hooted at and groaned at, feet are 
| scraped, so that he can scarcely hear his own 
words, or else members rush out of the House, 
and leave him to speak to empty benches. 

It is often said that the House of Commons is 
the most difficult assembly in the world in which 
to speak; and this is because the members be- 
come easily impatient, and when so, are not pre- 
vented, by any scruples of courtesy, from be- 
traying their impatience by voice and feet. 

— 
THE MEN OF °%6. 
The men of seventy x in their good arm— 
Sustained by Heaven—reposed a manly trust; 
O’er all the land was sounded ws alarin, 
And victory crowned the valor of the just. 
The fire of liberty fell down from. heaven, 
Till from our shores the enemy was driven, 
And Freedom, with the land’s redemption shod, 
Her benison flung o’er every hill and plain. 
None of that band of noble men remain; 
Their spirits have obeyed the call of God, 
And where they rest is deemed a hallowed sod, 
THomMAs MCKELLAR. 
_—— +r ——— 
COURAGE AND FEAR OF DEATH. 

There is a marked distinction between active 
and passive, or, as some put it, between physical 
and moral courage. Nota few brave men, who 
have done their whole duty “under fire,’’ have 
confessed to a physical dread of danger. Their 
moral courage and will-power enabled them to 
triumph over their disordered nerves. 

During one of his campaigns in Spain, Well- 
ington sent a captain and a troop of horse on 
some dangerous service, appointing as the second 
in command a young lieutenant who had never 
been “under fire.”” In a short time, the captain 
came galloping back, with the request for another 
officer, as the young lieutenant, he said, was too 
pale and nervous for such an expedition, 

“Gallop to your post, sir,”’ replied Wellington, 
or the young man will do your work before 
you get there.” 

The sagacious General saw that one who so 
keenly felt his moral responsibility was to be 
trusted. The event proved that he judged cor- 
rectly, for the young man did gallantly. 

One of the most brilliant fights during our 
late war was that in which the Union gun-boat, 
Lafayette, silenced the Confederate Fort De 
Russey, at the mouth of Red River. The fort 
} was well armed with heavy ordnance. The 
|eommander of the gun-boat — which was an 
| ironclad—laid her within a hundred yards of 
the fort. Standing by the pilot-house, the only 
man exposed, he opened fire with the words, 
“Here I come!’ In twenty minutes he had 
taken the fort. Yet that officer said to the 
writer that when he looked into the muzzles of 
the fort’s guns, he would have backed down the 
river if he had dared to. 

Some nations have but little courage, but no 
| fear of death. The Chinese of Southern China 
| have but little active courage, yet they will die for 















“ec 





asum of money, to save a rich criminal from the | 


sentence he has deserved. ‘‘The Bengalee,”’ says 
the London Spectator, ‘‘who alone among man- 
kind says calmly, ‘Arme Bheroo,’ ‘Iam timid,’ 
|as if cowardice were matter of moral and social 
indifference, or rather creditable than otherwise, 
goes to execution, as Macaulay noticed, like a 
hero, and will encounter an inevitable and ago- 
nizing death without a flutter of the pulse.” 
| The Malay will not face the Congreve rockets 
| of the English, but he will die as courageously as 


| if he objects, I must tender gold. 

| The system that now prevails in this country 
—or rather that which did prevail before 1861, 
}and which will prevail again when we return to 
specie payments, unless the Jaw is sooner 
changed—is the single standard of gold. We 
had, and have still, silver coins, but they are 
only for use as small change. You can pay any 
debt less than five dollars in these coins. They 
are legal tender to that amount. But if your 
creditor objects, you must pay larger sums in 
other currency,—in United States notes now, and 
in gold when specie payments shall have been 
resumed. 

Before 1853, we had the double standard. 
France, Italy, Switzerland and other countries 
have it still. Germany has just abandoned it. 
Great Britain gave it up longago. Both Germany 
and Great Britain have the gold standard. But 
in Russia, India, and elsewhere, silver is the one 
standard. 

The fact that nearly all the countries of the 
globe have rejected the double standard; that 
those which have not done so are obliged to re- 
ject the real principle, though they hold to it in 
theory ; and that no large nation has ever returned 
to the double standard after once abandoning it, 
shows what is the general experience of man- 
kind. 





eo -—- 
ASSYRIAN RECORDS, 


When the buried ruins of the ancient city of Nin- 
eveh were discovered some years ago, the public 
manifested great interest in the descriptions of the 
gigantic bulls, with wings and human heads, carved 
out of stone, which stood at the entrances to the 
palaces, and in the sculptured slabs representing 
hunting-scenes, battles, &c., but no one had any idea 
of finding books in the ruins. Books such as we 
have were indeed not found, Volumes of paper, 
or even parchment, must have mouldered away 
centuries before the excavations were made. 

But, fortunately for us, the libraries of Nineveh 
consisted of bricks, or clay slabs, in which the char- 
acters of the writing were cut, so that they are legi- 
| ble even now. No vestige remains of the famous 
library of Alexandria, which contained rolls of 
parchment aud papyrus. These all perished when 
the library was burned, but the library of Nineveh, 
more than a thousand years older, is being in part 
read to-day. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of it chiefly to 
Mr. George Smith, oye of the librarians of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Sir Henry Rawlinson was one of the 
first to decipher the cuneiform or wedge - shaped 
characters, in which the Assyrian records are writ- 
ten; but Mr. Smith has devoted several years to vis- 
its to Nineveh for the purpose of finding tablets, and 
to dovetailing the fragments together and translat- 
ing them. 

The tablets are very much broken, and he has not 
in all cases been successful in finding all the pieces. 
According to Rawlinson, the inscribed fragments 
stil] remaining buried in the ruins are over twenty 
thousand. Mr, Smith tells us why the tablets are s0 
much fractured. 








The reason why these legends are in so many 
fragments, and the different parts so scattered, may 
| be explained from the nature of the material of 
| which the tablets are composed, and the changes un- 
| dergone by them since they were written. 
| These tablets were composed of fine clay, and were 
| inscribed with cuneiform characters while in a soft 
state ; they were then baked in a furnace until hard, 
'and afterwards transferred to the library. _ These 
| texts appear to have been broken up when Nineveh 
| Was destroyed, and many of them were cracked and 
scorched by the heat at the burning of the palace. 
Subsequently the ruins were turned over lt earch 
of treasure, and the tablets still further broken; and 
then, to complete their ruin, the rain, every spring 
soaking through the ground, saturates them with 
water containing chemicals, and these chemicals 
form crystals in every available crack. The growth 
of the crystals further splits the tablets, some of them 
| being literally shivered. 

The trouble Mr. Smith had in matching the pieces 
| may be imagined. Fortunately the tablets are nul- 
| bered. Thus one series of seventy tablets began, 
| “When the gods Anu, Elu,” and at the end of each 
tablet was written the number,—“the first tablet of 
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When the gods Anu, Elu,’”’ “the second, do.,, 


” 


and 
so ON. 

; There were, beside, catalogues of the documents 
also written on clay tablets. The libraries were 
prob vbly in the upper stories of the palace, and, 
it ging from the fragments discovered, there were 
in the Roy: al Library at Nineveh over ten thousand 
jnseribed tablets, including aknost every subject in 
ancient literature. 

The period of literary activity in Babylonia was 
from B. C. 2000, to B. C. 1550, but the oldest speci- 
men is supposed to be an historical cylinder of Ku- 
durmabuk, dating from B. C. 1600, and now in the 
British Museum. In this great museum there are 
three books almost side by side, but in time nearly 
three thousand five hundred years apart. 

The greatest interest in these ancient records is 
derived from the fact that some of them closely re- 
ewmble the accounts in the Book of Genesis of the 
creation, the fall of man, the deluge, the building 
of the Tower of Babel, the times of the patriarchs 
al of Nimrod. The resemblance is indeed mainly 
in the general features, but Mr. Smith is of opin- 
jon that the Babylonian legends will throw much 

t on the narratives of Moses. At present they 
pave not been fully compared, and no very definite 
conclusions can therefore be drawn from them. 





—__+@>—__“_——_- 
ANECDOTE OF DR, PARR. 

Dr. Samuel Parr, who died in 1825, at the age of 
seventy-eight years, was the best Latin scholar, and 
i ost the best Greek one,in England. He wasa 

md of Dr. Samuel Johnson, whom he resembled 
in the strength of his prejudices, and in the habit of 
dogmatizing. 

But he was the antipodes of that old “Tory” in 
politics. Johnson held that Parliament did right in 
taxing and coercing the American colonies. Dr. | 
Parr, on the other hand, uplreld the justice of the | 
American cause, and commended the colonists for | 
resisting, even unto blood. 

“Thirty years ago,” he said to Mr. George Tick- 
nor, of Boston, who visited him in 1815, “thirty years | 
ago, sir, I turned on my heel when I heard you called 
rebels, and IT was always glad that you beat us.”’ 

Such a declaration indicated a man whose patriot- 
ism was of a loftier and purer style than that which 
expresses itself in saying, “ My country, right or 
wrong.” 

Mr. Ticknor mentions that, setting aside Dr. 
Parr’s great learning, wherein he stood alone among 
English scholars, the strongest traits of his charac- 
ter were his kindness and his prevalent sense of re- 
ligion. Even when talking in his angriest moods, a 
religious influence seemed to be upon him, and to 
restrain him. 

“Tam old, very old,” he said, in parting from Mr. 
Ticknor; “I shall probably soon be gathered to the 
great company of the dead, and, I trust, to a better 
company in heaven; so that all IT can give you now 
isthe blessing of an old man.” 








eee 
A JURYMAN WON. 


Chief-Justice Parsons used to say that eloquence 
was an unfortunate gift for a lawyer, as it prejudiced 
the jury against him, and thus hindered his success. 
A jury will determine beforehand that an eloquent 
pleader shall not hoodwink them, or exercise a mas- 
tery over their minds; consequently they set them- 
selves to resist the power of his persuasion. Judge 
Parker used to tell a capital anecdote, in confirma- 
tion of Judge Parsons’ opinion. 

When Parsons was a young lawyer, he was retained 
to argue an important case in a Maine court. He 
was unknown to the people, and even to the lawyers. 
Parker had heard of him as a rising man, and was 
drawn to the court-room by curiosity to learn the se- 
cret of his power, Parsons began his plea by putting 
oue foot in a chair; then, leaning one elbow on his 
knee, he talked to the jury as a man would tell a 
Story at his fireside. ‘Pretty soon I thought I under- 
stood him,” said Parker. ‘He was winding the jury 
round his fingers. He made no show. He treated 
the case as if it were a very simple affair, of which 
the conclusion was obvious and inevitable; and he 
did not talk long. He got a verdict at once; and 
after the jury were dismissed, one of them, whom I 
happened to know, came to me and said,— 

“*Who is this Mr. Parsons? He isn’t much of a 
lawyer, and don’t talk or look as if he ever would be 
one; but he seems to be a real good sort of a man.’” 

—— 4 
FORMING CHARACTER, 

Amos Lawrence, the senior member of the long- 
known house of A. and A. Lawrence & Co., was one 
of the most suecessful business men of Boston. He 
Won success by high character, industry and business 
talent. His biography is worth reading by every 
young man, asa help to.the formation of his own 
character. When a clerk in a store it was the habit 
of all the other clerks to mix a little liquor for drink, 
and to enjoy a good cigar. Young Amos, though 
often tempted to imitate the example, resisted reso- 
lately, 

He says » “During the rest of my apprenticeship, 
five years, I never drank a spoonful, though I mixed 


| of that. 


COMPAN ION. 











indebted, with God’s blessing on my sit for my 
present position.” 





delicacy belong alone to the typical American girl, 
and these eharacteristics will continue to be hers it 


on she will avoid the vaudalic paint box and kohel pene | 
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HOW SHE MANAGED IT. 
“What other persons call rascality I call shrewd- | 
ness.” The remark was made by an old banker, no- | 
torious for his selfishness and readiness to take the | 
advantage of all with whom he dealt. He dieda 
bankrupt, scorned and unlamented, The Provi- 
dence Journal tells a story of a lady,—so-called,— 
which exhibits her as acting upon the banker's code 
of morals: 


“Is my hat done?” inquired a cold-looking lady 
at a Chicago millinery establishment, one pleasant | 
day this week. | 

“Yes, ma’am,” politely responded the shopkeeper. | 
“Tt will be here in a moment.’ 

An assistant soon brought up the bonnet, and while 
the customer was duly inspecting it, the store 
prietress ventured to inquire, = 

“How do you like it, ma’am ?” 

“Tt is simply horrid,” was the reply. 

“But it is just as you ordered it,” 
maker of head-wear. 

“Yes, something as I ordered,”’ was the short and | 
sneering answer. 

“T am really sorry, but’”—— | 
“Well, never mind,’ broke in the buyer, with set’ 
lips; “‘what’s the expense ?”’ 

“A-b-o-u-t seven dollars, I guess,’ 
woman, timidly. 

The money was paid over, and the bonnet ordered 
up to the house, when the purchaser pranced out 
upon the street, and immediately exclaimed to an 
accompanying lady friend, — 

“Isn't it perfectly lovely ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied tlie friend, “it’s ravishing! but how 
could you talk so to that woman?” 

Taik so?” exclaimed she of the new bonnet. 
“Why, if I had let her know how much I liked the 
hat, that woman would certainly have charged me 
fifteen dollars; but now, you see, I’ve got it for sev- 
en!” 

The other woman said that she had never thought 


pleaded the 


* said the shop- 


THE MINSTREL’S MONKEY. 


“Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined” is as 
true of monkeys as of men. The following is an 
amusing instance of one of these quadrumanous lit- 
tle fellows who couldn't forget his early habits: 


Some time ago there was in London for the sea- 
son, a lady who is very well known in the French 
fashionable world. One day she happened to see in 
the streets a monkey, begging pence from the pub- 
lic in the prettiest manner, for the benefit of the or- 
gan-grinder. The marquise took a fancy to it, 
bought it, dressed it in the gaudiest of raiment, and 
made it a pet. The lady, the other day, had in Par- 
is a fashionable reception, for the benefit of a char- 
itable institution, and, of course, her pet was the 
wonder of the room. 

In the course of the evening a young lady sat down 
at the piano, and accompanying herself, sang, with 
exquisite taste, a drawing-room song. $ soon as 
the lady had finished, the monkey, who, though now 
partially civilized, had not forgotten his former du- 
ties, seized a hat, and holding it before each guest, 
according to his custom, commenced a collection. 
The vocalist laughed, the marquise looked vexed, 
but, to the amusement of everybody, the animal 
went the rounds, and collected a large sum. His 
task ended, he jumped upon the knee of the singer, 
amid shouts of laughter, and deposited the contents 
of his hatin her lap. The collection was of course 
devoted to the charitable fund. 
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THE NEWS OF WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 

The late Mr. George Ticknor records, in his “Auto- 
biographical Notices,” the spontaneous tribute paid, 
in Boston, to the memory of Washington, when the 
news arrived of his death (1799). Mr. Ticknor writes: 


It was little before noon; and I often heard per- 
sons say at the time, that one could know how far 
the news had spread by the closing of the shops. 
Each man, when he heard that Washington was 
dead, shut his store, as a matter of course, without 
consultation, and in two hours all business was 
stopped. My father came home, and could not 
speak, he was so overcome; my mother was alarmed 
to see him in such a state, until he recovered enough 
to tell her the sad news. For some time every one, 
even the children, wore crape on their arm; no boy 
could go into the street without it. 
only eight years old. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL, 

An instructive and interesting book is outlined by 

a writer in Scribner's Monthly, one which every fam- 

ily can make for itself. When made, it would be 
almost second to the family Bible: 


In acertain farmhouse, twenty years ago, a great 
blank-book was kept, and labelled “Home Journal.” 
Every night some one made an entry init. Father 
set down the sale of the calves, or mother the cut of 
the baby’s eye-tooth; or, perhaps, Jenny wrote a 
full account of the sleighing party last night; or 
Bob the proceedings of the Phi Beta Club; or Tom 
scrawled, “Tried my new gun. Bully! Shot into the 
fence and Johuson’s old eat.” 

On towards the middle of the book there was an 
entry of Jenny’s marriage, and one of the younger 
girls had added a description of the bridesmaids’ 
dresses; and long afterward there was written, “This 
day father died,” in Bob’s trembling hand. There 
was a blank of many months after that. 

But nothing could have served better to bind that 
family of headstrong boys and girls together than 
the keeping of this book. They come back to the | 
old homestead now, men and women with grizzled 
hair, to see their mother, who is still living, and turn 
over its pages reverently, with many a hearty laugh, 
or the tears coming intotheireyes. It is their child- 
hood come back again in visible shape, 
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DON’T PAINT. 





gallons daily for my old master and his customers. 
I decided never to be a slave to tobacco in any form, 
ae I loved the odor of it then, and even now 


ne not long since by a friend, but only to smell of. 


Thave never in my life smoked a ci 1 1 
gar, never chewet European fingers have pointed to the complexion | : Z ‘ ‘ 
of Colambia’ *s daughters a something unattainable | Soret the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt 0 
The roses are too red | P y 
on the British cheeks, or the fibre is too rough; there 
e is lack of clearness in the French skin, and that of 
AY, to this simple fact of starting just right, am I | the Italian is too sallow. Remarkable purity and 


but one quid, and that before I was fifteen. 


I never 
ys an ounce of snuff, though the scented rappee 
of forty years ago had great charms forme. Now I 


Making artificial complexion by the aid of cosmet- 


ics is wretched business for the ladies of any nation; | 
but, as a writer in the Galary here says, American | these Blades, you can select the size wanted from _the cut, 


- cape ey 
stpaid, at the rate of 25 cts. per dozen. We can- hick: plat” 
{| Ga New Buffalo Bill Revolv 


ave in my drawer a superior Havana cigar, given | ladies have the least excuse of any in the world for 
Pp gar, gz 


such a practice: 


to her sisters across the sea. 





| cils. 
| her with his gracious lines, and painted her with his 


touched by the sufferings of children. 
thetic nature of the woman recently 


pro- | children’s ward. 


I wore it, though H 


The first artist of the world has already drawn 
beautiful colors, and his name is Nature. 
Se 
A QUEENLY ACT, 
The Queen of England is a mother. 





Her heart is 
The sympa- 
exhibited its 


tenderness. A new wing to the great London Hos- 


| pital—it accommodates eight hundred patients—was 


\Soened by the Queen with appropriate ceremonies, 

| Then she passed through the accident ward, tenderly 

inquiring about the sufferers. One of her attend- 
ants told her that a girl four years old, suffering | 
from a severe burn, had said, shes I could only see 

| the Queen, I would get well.” Immediately the | 
motherly Queen requested to be led into the little 
Seating herself by the bed of the 
| little sufferer, she said, in gentle tones, “My darling, 
lI mee 3 you Will be a’ little better now.” It Was a | 
| simple act, but it was worthy of the queenly woman, 





TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1876. 

These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NoVEMBER I, 1875, 
and JuLY 1, 1876. 

1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost......... $700 









1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost $550 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... $550 | 


1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 
OE eee 
18 mith American Parlor Organ, cost. ‘#250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..6210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
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3 Waltham gaa Watches 
cost OF CACN ...........20 
6 Walt Anat ‘Gold Watche: 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ ” “Be 0 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “« ... 850 | 
Waltham Gold Watches, “ one 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ £40 BRS 
12 altham Silver Watches, “ + ce 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ” . $16 

















THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The Smith American Organs.— These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches. — The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers, 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
seriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
f you persevere. 





THE CENTENNIAL JIG SAW. 
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The design of this Jig Saw is new, and its manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Shipman & Binder, of Rochester, N. Y., are 
the first to place in the market a LOW-PRICED, yet PRAC- 
TICAL Jig Saw. The Saw swings 16 inches in the clear, 
The blades work PLUMB, and are held rigidly by a new de- 
sign at whatever strain may be wished. The drive and 
balance wheels are made of iron, from a design original 
with the maker. 
of the frame to the floor. 


do all that is claimed by its manufacturers. 


and twenty-five designs, for only $4 50. 
by Express. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
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bering from No. 0, the smallest, to No. 6, the largest. 
length of the Blades is about six inches. 


Sent, 
not senc 
a size. 


less than one dozen at a time, or less than six o 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





i outh’s Comnanion Office,? 
5 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 





The Saw stands 36 inches from the top 
It requires about the same 
power to run it as it does an ordinary sewing-machine, 
and it makes six hundred and fifty revolutions per min- 
ute, and cuts with ease wood one inch thick. We have 
tested the Saw at our office, and are confident that it will 


We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 
It must be sent 


This cut shows the different sizes of Saw Blades, gee 


In cohetings 
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met ad at Braprorp & AnTHony’s THE 
BEST Knives, Fishing Tackle, Skates, Dog 
Collars, Pocket Compasses, Sc’ hool Drawing 
| Instruments, Setts of Small Tools, Pocket Books. 
will find THE BEST Scissors, Fruit Knives, 
| Ladies’C a npg Toilet Sets, Dressing and 
| ED welling Cases, Hand Mirrors, Nail Burn- 
ishers, Dog Leaders, Work Boxes, Collars for Cats and 
for Dogs, and many other useful and pretty things, 

L TYERS will find the choicest kinds and a 
large assortment of the classes of goods indicated in the 
above cut. Orders by mail r ill receive careful — 
Ww e send goods by mi ail to all 8 of the United States 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


19-15 NEW YORK. 


LESSONS in WOOD ENGRAV ING. 
A complete guide without an instructor, 
f] Profusely Illustrated. Sent, post-paid, 

tor 50 cents. Send stamp for Illustrated Cir- 
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eular. Wm. A. Emerson, E. Douglas, Mass. 
7 OUR NAME jrinccd sn 50 CARDS 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 





25 Leap Ye ar Cards fos 25cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
and terms for stamp. Full outfit, 25 cts. E.B.Sourn- 
wortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 19—13t 


100 ASSORTE D CARDS, no twoalike, for? 75c.; 50 
for 40c. ; 25 for WwW ith Case, 5c. extra se alone, 
lie. Each yx vck contains an equal number of Salen 
Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and _ Bristol. Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, lic. We 
use larger mg better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! pas (ra 
13 kinds, 6¢ U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 


Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS. No 
—— from house to house, 
Eighty dollars a ae hotel ands travelling “pene 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 12t 


‘The parties will do all they claim.’=N, Y, Weekly Sun, Jan,12,1876, © 































for particulars. C. 
‘ode Co, o,limited, 69 Duane st.i 

neofthe best chances os ag’ts 

ated ee Chi. Weekly -Oc0ean 

_ ‘The Groceries are the hes Y, Witness, Jan.13,1876._ 










































NEW STYLE, DIAMOND VISITING 
CARD 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, TMASA. 21—138tp 
~ ¢¥ck L5/0R “Loweet Priced and BEST.” 
® Do Your Own Printing! 
aarger sizes for large r wor! 
Business Men do their printing and advertis. 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tin? Bo great fun and make mopey fast at 
logue rs ses, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
a sses" KELSEY & O6.. Meriden, Conn, 
This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
SENT. e, containing descriptions and rules for the 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
charge to any one send- ing their addre ss_ to 
Drs. 8S. S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 
person with a family. 18—52t 
MICROSCOPE: from 50 c. to $500, for Sc ientific In- 
vestigation and he | Amusement of 
the family circle. MAGNIFY 
age illustrated price 
list free. MCALLISTER, Manf'g Opt., 49. ) Nassau St., B. T. 
neatly printed on 40 fine Bristo 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 
(notwoalike) 30¢. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every where ‘re 
Susiness honorable and first-class. Pare 
liculars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
have 
Boysyrinsie Send twe mps for full cata- 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
treatment of Concumpsien. Asthma, 
eases, etc., etc., wil be sent by mail free of 
York. eae The standard receipts in tims 
NG GLASSEs for botanical re- 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. 56- 
YOUR NAME ° ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


oewith 100 Cartridges, $3.00 ; 20, capeold ev ae 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed: ienenen jataleges a 
ER = + 

oj Pcs usr ay SB bsetoen a, (McCormick Block). 2 


NATURE’ $ FACE POWDER Free samples 


by mail on rereint of 3-cent s Brows & Co., 
- 00f Washington 5t., Boston, ons Established 1831. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


I stand upon the summer hills and listen 
To voices, murmurous, low; 

Beneath the slopes the havened waters glisten, 
In sunset light aglow. 


So light and airy now the sunbeam tarries, 
That fancy alinost sees 

The zephyr’s wings, half-folded, like a fairy’s, 
In half-illumined trees. 


A gentle spirit charms the restful hours; 
Dews gem the pendant fern; 

Wave low the censers of eternal flowers, 
And lilied airs return. 


But some that life’s sweet habitudes did follow, 
In golden Junes of yore, 

When summer comes, and comes the purple swallow, 
Will come to us no more. 


They fell beneath the tattered banners, streaming 
On battle’s clouded breath, 

Where heroes saw, in serried columns gleaming, 
The lurid fires of death. 


They come no more when bugles deep are blowing 
On Freedom’s natal days; 

They hear no more, in sweet, suave numbers flowing, 
The patriot hero’s praise. 


The birds sing sweetly o’er their mounds, while Sorrow 
Sees but a flower-crowned tomb, 

As though death had some luminous to-morrow 
Of beauty and of bloom. 


As though each life, a sacrifice to duty, 
Had vanished into light, 

And risen again in other spheres of beauty, 
Beyond the shades of night. 


Their lives shall know no stain—no shaded splendor; 
Their fame is safe and sealed ; 

They, offering earth the most that life can render, 
Sunk on the red cross shield. 


But martyrdom has long its summer roses 
n memory’s gardens fair, 
And lilies white, where fragrance long reposes, 
In sun-illumined air. 


Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection, 
While blooming years return, 
While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 
And gem the moss and fern. 
HEZEKIAN BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEGRO CHIEF. 


He was a Bechuana king, and a heathen. He 
loved war and murder, and hated the mission- 
aries who preached the gospel of peace. He saw 
in the triumph of the religion of Jesus, the doom 
of his barbarian pleasures, and the decline of his 
cruel power. 

Some of his people had become Christians, 
and they no longer went to war wlth him, nor 
shared in the savage battle-dance, nor stole cat- 
tle, nor kept more wives than one. If the work 
of the white preachers went on, they might con- 
vert his whole tribe, and change all the ancient 
customs of his race, 

One of these missionaries was his special aver- 
sion. He determined to take his life. He 
watched his opportunity, and lay in wait for 
him in a lonely place. As the good man ap- 
proached, the savage poised his spear, but some 
strange influence weakened his purpose and 
made him afraid. The spear dropped, and the 
intended victim went by unharmed. 

Ashamed of his failure, and with deeper ha- 
tred in his heart, the murderer lurked for him 
again, this time with bow and poisoned arrow. 
But when the missionary passed, his finger 
stayed strained upon the bow-string, and would 
not let the arrow go. 

The chief was chagrined and enraged. What 
had come to him, an old warrior, that he could 
not summon the nerve to kill this detested white 
foreigner? It was sure death this time if he 
could have hurled the shot; but once more his 
opportunity had slipped away. 

The angry savage did not know that the moral 
power of a good man’s life was conquering him. 

One more attempt he made, still more coward- 
ly and cautious, to carry out his cruel design. 
He tried to bribe servants to mix poison in the 
preacher's food. But none could be found dar- 
ing enough, or mean enough, to do this at any 
price. They knew the man even better than the 
chief knew him. It was as if they had heard 
the voice of God saying, “Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 

Meantime the unsuspecting missionary went 
about doing good. His knowledge of medicine 
qualified him to care for the bodies as well as 
the souls of the heathen around him, and one 
day the head wife of the chief called him to pre- 
scribe for one of her women, an inferior wife of 
the ‘“royal’’ household. His treatment saved 
the woman's life, and earned the gratitude of 
the queen and of her savage husband. The 
bloody-minded Bechuana chief was vanquished. 
His fear spoke first. 

“Look away from me,"’ he cried, when the 
missionary met him, Then his repentance spoke, 
and he begged forgiveness of the man of God, 
and called him his ‘‘master.”’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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you?” said the missionary. 

And the savage confessed all. The silent pow- 
er of the religion of Jesus had melted him. 

And this same power, proving itself in fearless 
kindness, and active, inoffensive virtue, pro- 
tects and defends His disciples to-day as truly as 
it did the life of Dr. Moffat, when the negro 
chief sought to kill him, thirty years ago. 
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THE SNOW-PLOUGH OF THE SI- 
ERRAS. 

The winter snow is as greata plague to the 
| Central Pacific Railroad as the summer sand is 
| to the Suez Canal, and the snow-plough is quite 
as indispensable to the former as the dredge is to 
| the latter. One of the frequent instances of the 
need and use of the mammoth Nevada snow- 
plough, is thus alluded to by a correspondent of 
| the New York Sun, who, with others, was 
| caught in a mountain storm while on the home- 

ward trip from San Francisco. 





At4 A. M., the train was stopped by an ava- 
lanche of snow at Alta, two hundred and eight 
miles from San Francisco. The day dawned 
upon a train half buried in the snow. The 
mountain peaks at the left seemed to reach to 
the skies, and on the right the great canon 
seemed bottomless. The picture was dazzling 
in brightness and whiteness, and it was one of 
the grandest scenes in the Sierras. 

A station restaurant by the side of the track 
was made accessible when a dozen snow-shovels 
were brought into requisition, and in this apolo- 
gy for a human habitation the passengers hoy- 
ered, and demanded whiskey and information. 

The station-keeper said that the ‘‘big plough” 
was returning to Alta, and would be there ina 
few hours. Meantime the snow continued to in- 
crease, and the passengers impatiently waited. 

At length the whistling of what seemed to 
arise from the village full of locomotives told 
that the “monster snow-plough of the Sierras” 
was coming; and when, at length, the big plough, 
with nine locomotives behind it, came storming 
along on the side track, the passengers on the 
snow-bound train involuntarily cheered and 
waved their hats to Nate Webb, the veteran 
snow-fighter of the mountains. 

In winter Mr. Webb is the Director-General of 
the trains through the Sierras, and has the pow- 
er to check and detain all trains, or to make de- 
mands for locomotives, so that they may force the 
big plough through the solidified masses of snow. 
Webb believes in doing everything with a rush, 
and when he gets the engines in line, and sur- 
veys the plough, which resembles a two-story 
house, shaped in the front like a cow-catcher, 
and displaying large bands of iron and unnum- 
bered heavy bolts, he pulls his cap visor to the 
level with his eyelashes, and gives the command 
to go ahead. 

The bell to each engine is rung, and each 
whistle emits a mighty screech, and the driving- 
wheels begin to revolve simultaneously. The 
engineers gradually force on all the steam that 
the engines can carry, and sometimes going at 
the rate of from sixty to eighty miles an hour, 
the plough attacks the drifts, and the air isa 
blinding mass of snow. - 
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THE BLACK IRISHMAN. 

The story of the black Irishman, and Paddy’s 
“scare of him,’’ has often been told, generally 
shortened intoa joke; but Forest and Stream 
claims to give the full account and the ‘‘authen- 
tic’ one: 





The islands of St. Nevis were captured and re- 
colonized by the Fnglish shortly before the close 
of the Elizabethan era (as everybody knows), 
and preserves to this day, as Ireland does, the 
continental mode of sounding the vowels in the 
vernacular, which was the Court fashion of the 
period. In other words, St. Nevis men “spake”’ 
with what we mistakenly term the “‘brogue,”’ 
which was really the pronunciation of Shaks- 
veare, Johnson, Massinger, as well as that of 

faleigh, Dampier and Drake. 

* However, we are not going into the philology 
of the matter, but merely wish to explain what 
led to Paddy Geohagan’s mistake two or three 
years ago. Paddy was coming over, by winter 
yassage, in a ship which, meeting with disaster, 
was compelled to bear up and seek a leeward 
port for assistance. Accordingly she made St. 
Nevis, and put in to repair and refit. 

Glad of the chance to stretch their legs, after 
the protracted and boisterous voyage,—though 
rather chagrined at the inevitable six weeks or 
so of detention before them,—Pat and Judy gath- 
ered themselves up, and went ashore for a stroll 
in the strange tropical land, whereto the fates 
had brought them. All eyes and ears, they were 
passing along George Street, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by the cry of a negro vender 
of vegetables. 

Of course the darkeys speak the language of 
their former proprietors, and this fellow was 
bawling in a brogue that would have passed 
muster in the Cove of Cork. 

‘‘Swate per-r-rates! Swate per-r-rates!”’ 

Pat stopped, aghast with astonishment at the 
familiar accent from such a mouth; besides, 
coming from the wilds of Connaught, he had 
never seen a negro before. 

“Judy, darlint,”” he said, “bud do yees hare 
that?” 

“IL do, agrah,’’ she replied, “‘spake to him, in 
the name av wondhermint, an’ ax where did he 
larn to spake like uz?” 

Up came the crier. 

**Av its plazin tu ye,’’ began Paddy, “fwhere 
did yez come from, at all, at all?’ 

“Connett,”’” answered the negro, innocently, 









site side of the island. 


“Connaught!” echoed Pat, asa horrible suspi- |Come to the castle with me, 
‘“*An’ fwhat, thin, is | ‘William Tell.’ ”’ 


cion darted across his soul. 
| your name?” 
| “Augustin.” 
| “O’Gusdon!” screamed Judy; ‘‘me own mai- 


“What have you done that I should forgive | giving the name of a black village on the oppo-| “I could recite to you whole acts of it!” 


“Admirable! Iam charmed to have met yoy, 
and we will play 


“But, sir, the castle belongs to the King.” 
“No matter. fam his most intimate frieng 
Come, you will see that we shall be permitteq 


den name! Och, the saints betune uz an’ harrum. | to enter.’ 


| How long bees ye here, thin?’ and she clung to 
| Pat for support. 

“It’s won wake yesterday since I kem over,” 
replied the wondering islander. 

Judy screeched, Paddy roared with despair, 
and both reeled against the wall, gasping,— 

“Ounly won wake in this baste of a climate, 
;an’ black as the devil already!” 
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OLD CLOTHES. 

Sweden has more “‘old clo’s” of value than any 
other European nation. Her veneration of royalty 
extends even to the clothes they wore. In the 
regalia room of the National Museum, at Stock- 
holm, there is a curious collection of royal cos- 
tumes, coronation robes, &c., from the time of 
Gustavus Vasa to the late King. 


The different garments kept in glass cases 
bear the names of the owners and the dates when 
worn, Some of the dresses are wholly of cloth 
of silver, with flounces, ruffles, &c., of the same 
material embroidered in flowers and other pat- 
terns of silver thread or gold, the slippers for 
the ladies being of the same material as the 
dress, There are also suits of velvet, embroi- 
dered all over with the Swedish crown in gold, 
There are hundreds of such suits of attire, both 
for men and women. 

But the most interesting garments of all are 
those once worn by Charles XII. Here is an ot- 
ter-skin cap and the light brown wig worn by 
him as a disguise on his return from Turkey, 
and here is also the complete suit he had on 
when killed; the rough, much-worn cowhide 
boots with spurs, his stockings, ‘shirt, the long 
scarf of thin, dark blue silk, which he wore with 
the ends tied behind; the long blue, tight-button- 
ing military coat, fastened from throat to waist 
with thirteen or fourteen brass buttons; the 
leather pouch slung over his shoulders, and the 
long blue cloak with the mud upon it of his last 
ride; the three-cornered leather hat, turned back 
with one brass button, with the hole made by 
the fatal bullet, and the light-colored leather 
gauntlets, stained with his blood as he raised lis 
hand to his forehead after the bullet struck him. 

In still another room is seen his cradle, his 
baby chair, his grandmother’s easy chair, and at 
last the rongh wooden bench on which he died, 
at only thirty-seven years of age,—that wonder- 
ful man, whose brilliant career, begun even in 
boyhood, a whole world had looked upon with 
amazement andawe. In the regalia room is also 
the horse ridden by Gustavus Adolphus in the 
battle in which he was killed. 





TALKING HIT-OR-MISS. 

Deaf men who undertake to answer all that is 
said to them, occasionally strike out some fine 
combinations of nonsense. 

“How are you, sir?” 

“It’s a gate-post.”’ 

“How far is it to Dilloway?” 

“Seventy-five cents.” 

**You insult me again and I'll thrash you.”’ 

“If you don’t, somebody else will,”— 
was an actual dialogue overheard some time 
since between a traveller and a deaf country car- 
penter. Here is another instance of a man who 
tried to talk without his ears: 


Dave Caffin, who keeps a boarding-house at 
| Emigrant Gap, on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
is very hard of hearing,—can hardly hear any- 
thing that is not shouted in his ear. Dave is 
fond of hunting, and very often takes his gun 
and scouts about the mountains in search of 
grouse, quail, and other game. 

A Comstocker, who was snow-bound at Cisco 
for a day or two last week, tells the following 
story about Caffin: He had been out hunting, 
and was going home with a grouse he had killed. 
As he came out of the wood and struck the rail- 
road track, he was overtaken by a stranger, who 
asked,— 

‘How far is it to Cisco?’ 

“Yes,”’ said Dave, holding up his grouse, “I 
got one of ’em.”’ 

“I don’t think you understand me,” said the 
stranger. “I asked how far it was to Cisco.”’ 

“Yes, he is pretty fat,’’ said Dave; ‘‘he’ll maks 
a very good stew.” 

“You must be an impudent fool!” cried the 
stranger. 

“Certainly, certainly,’ said Dave. ‘‘There’s 
| a good many of ’em flyin’ about this year.” 


— +e —_-—_ 
THE KING AND THE STUDENT. 
Many odd freaks and adventures are told of 
that eccentric, petty sovereign, Louis of Bava- 
ria. The following would show that he cannot 
be a very iil-natured man, at least: 


Here is an anecdote relating to the King’s so- 
| journ at his royal Chateau de Berg. 
| Under penalty of fine and arrest it is forbid- 
|} den to any one to enter the paths reserved for 
|the King. One day his Majesty met, face to 
face, a stout young fellow, who was promenad- 
ing there very unceremoniously. he King 
stopped him and asked him who he was. 
“Lam from Switzerland,”’ he answered, “and 
| lama student at the Munich University.” 
“Ah, you are a Swiss,” said the King, with a 
kindly air. ‘You ought to know Schiller’s ‘Wil- 
liam Tell’ by heart.”’ 








‘Let us try, then, sir, since you desire to dogo,” 

They set out together. 

“Do you like Munich?” 

“No; it is a stupid city; and the best proof of 
that is the King is never there.” 

“And what do they say of the King?” 

“O, they say he isa right good fellow at heart!” 

Louis Ii. smiled. 

“Have you ever seen him?” 

“Never! I am a republican, sir; but I am told 
that he is very handsome, and that the women 
are wild about him.” 

“Would you like to dine with him?” 

“You are making game of me, are you not?” 

“Not at all—since I invite you myself.” 

“Since—then, sir,—O, pardon,—perhaps yoy 
are the King?” 

“You are right, and you are my prisoner,” 

They had reached the chateau, and the senti. 
nels presented arms. 

After dinner the King seated himself at his 

iano and played the overture to ‘‘William Tell:” 
* then caused the student to declaim the whole 
of Schiller’s drama, 

The next day they began again. The King 
gave the replies on that occasion. At thie end of 
the third day he sent his guest in one of the roy- 
al carriages back to Munich, and forwarded to 
him, shortly after, a gold watch, with the scene 
of the Grutli engraved upon its case. 


——__+o>—____——_ 
A PRODIGY OF MEMORY. 

“Ma, if I eat enough dates will I be an alma. 
nac?”’ anxiously inquired one little boy. But we 
were hardly prepared to find an instance so near- 
ly literal as the following of a child turned into 
a walking calendar. Here is the story told by 
the Booneville (Ky.) Advertiser: 


A four-year-old boy, by the name of James 
Martin Williams, is cramined with date, figures, 
facts, and a volume of lore, such as ordinarily 
requires a lifetime to acquire. In history he isa 
very encyclopedia of knowledge. The ancient 
kings, their wars, the rise and fall of the Roman 
Empire, the career of Bonaparte, the times of the 
death and the age of the rulers of England, the 
settlement of this country, and similar facts, are 
as familiar to him as the alphabet to an older 
person, : 

He can name the capital of every State in the 
Union, and of every foreign country. He repeats 
whole chapters of the Bible, and speaks ina 
childlike manner, just as though rattling off the 
veriest commonplace remarks of other children 
of his age. 

The first indication of this marvellous faculty 
came to his parents in this way: They are re- 
ligious people, and each morning read from the 
Scriptures before prayer. Shortly after the ex- 
ercises one morning, several months ago, his 
mother was astounded to hear him _ repeating, 
word for word, the lines from the Bible which 
he had heard read an hour or so before. 

She called him to her, and found that he could 
recite other portions of the Holy Book. She 
commenced teaching him his letters, and in an 
hour and a half he had learned the whole. He 
progressed with wonderful rapidity, and soon 
could spell. A physician was consulted, and ad- 
vised them to keep the boy away from books, 
and not allow him to study, as his health would 
not allow it. Since that time he has been read 
to by his father, and remembers everything he 
has heard. 

His parents are people in ordinary circun- 
stances, and cannot in any way account for the 
remarkable memory of their child. 


If that boy keeps on as he has begun, we won- 
der if he will not some time wish he could foryet 
something. There is such a thing as remember 


ing too much. 
—__ ++ ———_ 


A BLIND DIALOGUE. 
A wife who cannot describe her lost husband 
any better than this one did, should make up 
her mind to let him stay missing: 


Officer (addressing the wife)—‘‘So your hus 
band is missing, madam?”’ , 

Wife—“‘Yaw; you comes to bring him, ha?” 
— i came to get a description of 
him.” 

Wife—“Vat's dat? He’s got no giseupshon 
dat I noos of, only dis par’’ (bar). ; 

Officer—“‘Yes; but I mean how does this man 
look?” 

Wife—“O, yaw, my man? Yaw, he always 
look right here, in pehind the par, all de times. 

Officer—‘‘Well, yes; but was he a stout man, 
of rubicund visage. or a thin, pale man?’ 

Wife—“‘Nix; my man no tin pail man; al- 
ways sol peer py de glass. Never any pail 
man.” ' 

Officer—“‘Just so. But has he light hair oF 
dark?” ' 

Wife—“Yaw, yaw! sometimes, and sometimes 
not.”” , 

Officer—“Did he have full beard and whis 
kers?”’ 

Wife—“Nix; no whiskies in de par, only lageT 

on 
Officer—‘‘Yes; but was he a tall man or a short 
man” (suiting the action to the word by raising 
or lowering his hand)? 


Wife—“Yaw, O, yaw! he vas not very tall, 


high (looking up), but (extending her arms out 
to their full length), but he was very ¢ 
round!” oo 
With which description the officer left, dis- 
gusted with his efforts to get further particulals. 
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For the Companion. 


FRED AND THE CROW. 
if 


ta 






Asmall boy, named Fred, went out to pick berries, 
Where they in the richest profusion do grow; 
While gathering them in their quiet seclusion, 
Ona limb, fast asleep, he espied a young crow. 


Ves 
“Ha! Ha!” said young Fred, “I think I can catch 
you,” 
And planning his movements to suit with his word, 
He set down his basket right under the branches, 
And climbed up the tree to catch the young bird. 








By his earnest endeavors the limb was attained to, 
And sitting astride it, moving slow as he could 
Andas noiseless as possible toward the young sleeper, 
He would capture him now—he was certain he 
should. 





Our little man Fred snatched his cap in a twinkling, 
Not having a thought that the branch would not 
bear; 

He had covered the crow, but the very same instant 
Cr-r-ack! crack! went the limb—they were both 
in mid-air, 





Down! down! they both went, with speed most 
amazing ; 
Was ever before such a comic mishap? 
Just think for a moment how funny the picture,— 
Fred into the berries, the crow in the cap! 





Fred “sm tight to the Miggibpas if that would save 
im,— 

He looked like a drowning man clutching a straw; 

€clamored for help right often and loudly, 

But the crow in the cap couldn’t utter a “Caw!” 


bit 


All over his pants were the stains of the berries, 











| The berries were squashed, and so was the basket, | 


But he sat there awhile, and had a good ery ; 


While the poor little crow kept attempting to fly. 





Of hisown tribulations poor Fred had been thinking, | 
To the crow he had given not one single thought; 
But at last he has spied him, and laughing and 





“J think to fly off with my cap you are trying, 

But I guess I will soon put a stop to that game.” 

So he rushed for the crow, by the legs soon secured 
him, 

But with imminent danger of breaking the same. 





He had caught him at last, and hurrying homeward, 
The basket on one arm, the crow ‘neath the other, 
By those he loved best he was met on the doorstep, 
Who were they, did you ask? His dog, cat, and 
mother. F. S. H. Orcutt. 


pow 
+= 





For the Companion. 
ACTIVE VERBS. 


Little Mattie went ‘‘a-visiting’”’ to school one 
day, and it was the first day she had ever been 
in all her life. 
She came home looking very wise, and, with 
a cunning red spot in each cheek, she sat down 
in her low chair on the porch to think. 
So many things had happened to-day! Such 
queer things she had heard about! How nice 
Nellie Fisk looked, with her hair twisted up, and 
a rosy in it, when she went to the blackboard 
and made a picture map, with crooked lines in 
it for rivers! But what business had they to 
call things without any water rivers? Then, ac- 
tive verbs! The boys and girls sat along in a 
row, and talked about active verbs. What were 
active verbs? 

Mattie had heard her grandmother call her 
“awful active’ when she played and turned over 
things. 

Did little active verbs jump around? Then 
why didn’t she see them? for she kept looking 
tight all the time. Were they like tinty-tonty 
fairies? Maybe they were,—O, maybe! and 
Mattie laughed right out at the thought. 

Then she jumped up and ran in to ask grand- 
ma, for poor little Mattie had no mamma to ask 


was pretty deaf, too. 


ask questions. 


when Mattie spoke in her ear. 
“Grandma, what be active verbs?’ 


nie. 

ment, to the tips of her shiny slippers. 
books. 
They stayed in grammar books. 
had found out. 

wished that she studied a grammar book, and 
then her face grew sober, for she remembered 


what big boys and girls they were that sat in the 
grammar book row at school. 












| Johnnie Berry’s yard, and into the parlor, where 


_ Screaming, Re ___ | ing, and Johnnie was studying his lessons. 
Cries, “Ha! Ha! Mr. Crow, in the lining you’re “I want to borry your grammar book,” said 
caught’ : ree a ad 
ad Mattie, stopping in the door, and speaking fast 

and loud, to keep her courage up. 
Johnnie’s mother dropped her sewing, and 


things of, but only just grandma; and grandma _ 


Grandma was counting the stitches on one of 
Mattie’s balmoral stockings, and it was almost 
dark, so you see it wasn’t a very nice time to 


But dear old grandmother stopped to listen 


“Active verbs! Did you ever? Did you learn 
that to school to-day? Why, they’re things in 
grammar books, I s’pose. Don’t bother gran- 


Mattie slipped back to the porch, all excite- 


Then it wasso. Grandmasaidso. They were 
little things—little active things—in grammar 
That was the reason she didn’t see them. 
And Mattie 
danced across the porch with joy to think she 


Then she sat down in her chair again, and 


She would have to wait as much as a year, | 
she guessed, to get big enough; and the bright- 


| ness all went out of Mattie’s face; but it jumped 
| back again, for she thought of something else as 


she looked up the road and saw a light in Mr. | 
Berry’s parlor window. 
Didn’t Johnnie Berry go to school, and sit in 
the grammar book row? and couldn’t she borrow | 
his grammar book just a little while? 

To be sure, Mattie was some afraid of Johnnie, 
he was such a big boy, but she did so want to 
see the active verbs. 

Without stopping to ask grandma’s leave, she 
ran through the yard, up the road, through 


Johnnie’s mother was sitting at the table, sew- 


Johnnie turned round in his chair, and they both 
laughed, and Mattie’s face turned very red. 
Then Johnnie’s mother said, ““What do you 
want of a grammar book, Mattie?” 

Mattie did not answer, but looked down at her | 
slippers. 

“Let her have it,’’ said Johnnie, turning back. 


“Didn’t you know she went to school to-day? Of , 
course she wants a grammar book. Why, of | 
course! Come here and get it, Mattie,” and he! 
held out a book to her; but when she came to 
get it, he lifted her up into a chair by his side. 
“Now stay here and study with me, like a 
good girl. You get your grammar lesson while 
I get my arithmetic, and don’t you bother me, 
and I won’t you;”’ and Johnnie pretended to ci- 
pher very hard. 
Mattie looked around to see for sure that John- 
nie and his mother were not watching, and then 
she opened the book, her hands shaking, for how 
did she know but that the active verbs might 
pop out at her like jumping-jacks? 
But they stopped shaking as she turned the 
leaves and saw nothing but little black letters, 
that looked a great deal more solemn and still 
than the letters in her primer. 
She shut the book hard, and drew a great sigh 
from the depths of her silly little heart, and then, 
when she saw Johnnie and his mother looking, 
she slid down from her chair. 
Johnnie’s mother took her into her arms as 
she was hurrying to the door, and put the little 
head down on her shoulder, and then Mattie 
cried just a little, and then she told all about it, 
for Johnnie’s mother wasn’t deaf at all, but she 
could hear every single little word that was said 
there on her shoulder, and it was so easy to 
make her understand things. 
She looked so sorry, and kissed her so many 
times while she was telling it, that Mattie felt a 
little comforted, although Johnnie did laugh to 
himself over his slate. 
She was more comforted still when Johnnie’s 
mother took her into the kitchen, and gave her 
a seed-cooky. 
Then she sent the hired girl home with her to 
poor grandma, who had just missed her and be- 
gun to worry. 
But what do you think happened next day? 
When Johnnie came along to school, he rang 
grandma’s bell, and left a big paper box, which 
his mother had sent to Mattie. 

When Mattie opened it, she found paper dolls. 

Some were little and some were big, and there 
were dresses for them,—red, green, yellow,—and 
aprons, and sashes, and bonnets, and silver-paper 
slippers, and ever so many other things; and 
thus Mattie was wholly comforted about the ac- 
tive verbs. M. E. H. 














For the Companion. 
OVER AND OVER. 


Midget was tired, Midget was cross; 

In fact, I’d almost be at a loss 

To tell you what Midget wasn’t that day, 
That soft and beautiful morning in May. 


The apple-blossoms were dainty and sweet, 
The bees were rioting over their treat, 

An oriole out of his golden throat 

Sang rollicking songs in his sweetest note. 


Through a mist of tears poor. Midget looked out, 
The scarlet lips wore a strange little pout, 

The restless fingers were idle and stilled, 

While the morning’s task was yet unfulfilled. 


Now what had befallen the child that day, 
To darken her sky im that dismal way, 

To shut out sunshine and beauty and bloom, 
To give to the oriole’s note its gloom? 


Down at her feet lay the source of her grief,— 
A wonderful legend; its tear-stained leaf 
Told of a child who had never a task, 

To whom fairies granted all heart could ask. 


Her life in contrast was rugged and bare 
With its round of study, its weight of care; 
While she idly sits, of a land she dreams 
With no tiresome “over and over seams.” 


*Tis the old, old story of discontent 
With the tasks assigned, and the duties sent; 








Girls with regular collars on, and big, big boys. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS READ BACKWARD. 


EXampLe: Sir of the trout were large. Ans.—Fox. 
Father said that act was wrong. 

You are going then, eh! 

Sun-flower seeds are good for hens. 

She hath sifted the flour, 

Her answer was, “No; I like honey best.” 

The rod no child loves. 

He was so demure and she so ogling. 


I sat down to rip a tie to pieces. E, R. 0. 
2. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS ENIGMATICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 


An Indian relic. A popular book. A number, an 
exclamation, and a time-piece. A dog and a verb. 
A cook's utensil, an article, and a preposition. A 
planet, an insect, and a cage. A bird. An animal 
and to fall. An article of merchandise and a game. 
Single old men, and necessary to a coat. Females, 
and a covering for the feet. A hundred years and a 
greenhouse shrub, REN MULFORD, JR. 


3. 
MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 





What is the exact distange (in feet and inches) 
between those trees? J.P. B. 


4. 
DIAGONAL OF BIRDS.—SIX LETTERS. 


Diagonally from the upper lett hand, a bird of 
mischievous traits. 

1, A bird of the swallow species. 2, A sea-fowl. 
3, A species of dove. 4, A bird with a handsome 
head ornament. 5, A species of hawk. 6, A par- 
tridge. AunT LoIs. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a river in Europe. 

, 4 second is a firth indenting the coast of Scot- 
and, 

My third, belonging to the Pope, has received the 
homage of the faithful. 

My whole is found in the cottage of the peasant 
and the palace of the prince. Children cry for it, 
aged men gnash their teeth over it, young men bury 
it, and young men dig for it. H. M. H. 


6. 
REBUS. 





Twelve words, each ending with the same syllable. 
L. G. 


HERALDIC CONUNDRUMS. 

When is a heraldic shield like an exasperated per- 
son? When it is inflamed. 

When is a shiekl like a person who is annoyed? 
When fretted. 

When isa shield like a soldier? When combatant. 

When is a shield blotted out? When erased. 

When isa shield best exhibited? When displayed. 

When is a shield most excited? When it is ram- 


ant. 
” When ia a shield feenionenet When salient. 
When is a shield like Young America? When a 
spread-eagle. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Baltic, Olio, Bucolic, Oak, Llama, Illicit, 

Negro, Renqures. BoBOLINK, COCKATOO. 
2CAC 4 E 3 B 


* 


AGU CAB 
CUR CALLA 
HE BALCONY 
E BLOAT 
“2 


4. Pomegranate, (Po-Meg-ran-ate. 





Like Midget, we murmur, while life we deem 
A tiresome ‘“‘over and over seam.” M. P. R. 


) 
5. “All between you and me.” “Only a matter of 
- course.” “Almost too easy.”* 
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A MOTHER’S TEACHINGS, 

As our readers doubtless know, the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia is to be closed on Sun- 
days. This decision, reached after an extended dis- 
cussion in the Centennial Commission, gladdens the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands who believe that, 
in keeping the American Sabbath, the Centennial 
honors the traditions of the Republic, and maintains 
one of the safeguards of the nation. 

The debate was earnest and spirited, and the feel- 
ing was intensified by an impressive incident. Mr. 
Haynes, the Commissioner from Nevada, rose and 
said,— 

“Mr. President, I fegl like a returned prodigal. I 
want to make a confession. 
ago I went out from an Eastern home to the far 
West. Ihave lived since then beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, where we hardly have a Sabbath, and 


More than twenty years 


where other than the best moral influences are about | 


us. But as I have listened here this afternoon, old 
memories have come back to me.” 

The speaker, struggling with his emotions, contin- 
ued, with choking voice: “All these truths were fa- 
miliar It seems to me that again 
to-day I hear them repeated as I used to when I lis- 
tened to them from the lips of my sainted mother, 
as every evening I knelt by her side in prayer. I 
want to give my vote in favor of observing the Chris- 
tian Sabbath.” 

The effect of this thrilling speech was to uplift the 
tone and character of the whole Commission. Men 
who, an hour before, would perhaps have voted to 
open the Exhibition on Sundays, remembered that 
they, too, had **sainted mothers” who honored the 
Sabbath, and recorded their names in favor of clos- 
ing on the Lord’s Day. 


to me long ago. 


~ eit 
DIAMOND MINES, 

Mr. William F. 
diamond mines of Southern Africa, states some curi- 


ous effects of these mines on the moral condition of 
carried on solely for the 
benefit of their owners, the whites, and have yielded 
the enormous value of ten million dollars during the 


the natives. The mines are 


last seven years, 


But the negro laborers, though naturally honest, 
have become adroit thieves, and appropriate some 
Their 
characters suffer seriously by their employment. 
Their chiefs or kings, in allowing them to go to the 
mines, exact a promise that they will each bring 
back one diamond to the royal treasury, and the 
They take back more 
Soth king and sub- 
jects spend the procceds, chiefly on arms and ammu- 
The members of different tribes learn to 
know each other, and to cherish common ennities 
against the whites; and a bloody war, Mr. Butler 


of the valuable “finds” to their own use. 


promise is faithfully kept. 
than one for their own benefit. 


nition. 


thinks, is one of the certainties of the future. 
= e “ 


A GROUND-FIGHT, 


An eagle on the ground is as much at a disadvan- 
He can only exhibit his 


tage as a tiger in the water. 
“pluck,” and the following instance of it only makes 
us pity him for being situated where he had to throw 
it all away: 


David W. Cartwright, a trapper well known in the 


West, and a man whose word m: ay be implicitly 


| gs > » me 
trusted, states, in his late work on “Western Wild | 8%Ys winna ye gi’e me my licks noo? 


Animals,” that while hunting in the winter of 1874-5 
on the Yellow River, near Chippewa, Wis., 





deer that had been hung on a tree for safe keeping. 


The man had borne the deer about forty rods from | 


the tree when an eagle swooped down in the patl 


about twelve feet vin front of him, and, turning 
about, planted itself upon the ground in a decidedly | 


combative attitude, 


| 
It stood upon one foot, with the other uplifted, as | 
Its hes ad was erect, its sharp 


if ready for a fight. 
eyes sharply fixed upon the man carrying off the 


deer, upon which it was about to feed; the feathers | 


Sutler, after a visit to the famous 


his com- | 
panion went out one day to bring in the carcass of a| 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








were all turned forward and stood on end, 
wings-were partially spread. The man dropped the 
deer, and seizing a stick, struck the eagle so violent 
a blow that the weapou was broken. 

The bird retreated about six feet, then, whirling 
around, again assumed the same defiant attitude as 
before. Its antagonist picked up another stick and 
started for the eagle, which menacingly advanced 
until the two were only four feet apart. The blow 
now dealt the bird injured it so that it could not fly, 
and it endeavored to run away. 

Vet again it turned with a plucky purpose to fight 
the battle out; but the superior powers of the man 
secured the victory, and the bird was laid low. It 
was a golden eagle, and measured two feet and ten 
inches from the bill to the tip of the tail, and seven 
and one-half feet across the wings. 





———o 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MAUD MULLERS. 

Quite a picturesque illustration of the “Centenni- 
al” spirit was given in the quaint old town of Guil- 
ford, Conn.: 

It had been arranged that the young ladies of the 
town should meet on the Common for the purpose 
of clearing its ce of the dead leaves, etc., of the 
past year, At 8 A. M., at the ringing of all the 
church bells, about one hundred and seventy-five 
young ladies came together in suitable attire for the 
work, They wore on their heads immense splinter 
hats, tied down with blue ribbon, while their dresses 
were of various colors, to suit the taste of the wear- 
er. The handles of their rakes were tied with red, 
white and blue, and with these in their hands they 
made a most grotesque but pleasing appearance, as 
they “ raked together”? on that charming “old 

reen,” 

' It was decreed by these young maidens that no one 
of the other sex should trespass on their ground. A 
small fine was the penalty. One daring spirit, in at- 
tempting to run the gauntlet, was driven from the 
field, When the clock struck twelve ,our young la- 
dies marched in procession to Congress Hall, to par- 
take of a well-earned lunch. True tothe instincts 
of acentury since, no music was tolerated but that 
of adrum and fife. The tune to which they marched 
was that of “The Girl Lleft Behind Me.” At 2P. 
M.,a “centennial oak’ was planted on the green, 
with suitable ceremonies. 





en 
“GOING TO MORROW.” 

The idiom of language sometimes makes a phrase 
into a single word, and generations of use give it 
one meaning. The confusion, when necessity forces 
one to speak it with an entirely different meaning, 
is sometimes amusing enough: 


Morrow is a station on the Little Miami road, 
about forty miles from Cincinnati. A new brake- 
man on the read, who did not know the names of 
the stations, was approached by a stranger the oth- 
er day, while standing by his train at the depot, who 
inquired,— 

*Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?” 

“No,” replied the brakeman, who thought the 
stranger was making game of him; “it goes to-day, 
yesterday, week after next.” 

“You don’t understand me,” 
er, “I want to go to Morrow.’ 

“Well, why don’t you wait till to-morrow, and not 
| come bothering round to-day? You can go to-mor- 
| row, or any other day you please. 

“Won’t you answer a civil question civilly? Will 
this train go to-day to Morrow ?” 

“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.”’ 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow was 
about to leave in disgust, another employee, who 
knew the station alluded to, came along and gave 
the desired information. 

a eee 
TOBACCO AND SASSAFRAS, 

The ingenuity and perseverance of some foolish 
| boys in trying to learn the use of tobacco might be 

imitated by themselves to good effect in many a bet- 
| ter cause. A gentleman writes to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian that he was lucky enough to get dis- 
couraged at the first effort: 

When Iwas a boy, in my tenth year, my father 
had left me alone, one day, in the field, to hang up 
some of the article to cure. As most of my associ- 
ates in the community had learned to “chew,” [ac- 

oted this asa suitable opportunity to initiate my- 
self by trying some that was pretty well cured; but 
on finding it not very palatable, it occurred to me 
that the difficulty could be obviated by wrapping 
little bits in sassafras leaves, and swallowing it, 
which I did. So you may see, though the tobacco 
was pretty well cured, that I was still quite green 
and ambitions. I wanted to be in the fashion with 
other boys of my age, but like Mark Twain’s quart 
of warm salt water for his cold, just after a hearty 
meal, the result was surprising, and I have never 
had the moral (‘?) courage to make another effort to 
be fashionable in that direction. 





” persisted the strang- 
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ANN BOLTON’S PENALTY. 


They did things differently in Connecticut in the 
olden time from the w ay in which we keep order in 
church. In the old record book of a church, dated 
1802, is this item: “For making a noise in church, 
Ann Bolton, spinster, is to sit three days in the poor 
pew, and pay a fine of five shillings.” 





If all who whisper, turn leaves, ete., in meeting 
now-a-days, should be fined “five shillings,” some 
young people we know (and a few older ones) would 
pay much more than they do towards church expenses. 





_ 
WANTED IT OVER WITH. 


A Scotchman had promised to whip his son for 
some misdemeanor; but, as he had company in the 
Louse, resolved to wait till they had gone, and so 

| shut his boy up in a closet till the appointed hour. 
Before the time was up, the youngster became tired, 
and, to the surprise of the guests, and the wrath of 
| his parent, opened the closet door a little, saying, “I 
I dinna like to 








wait.’ 


> 


A DROP-LETTER RETORT. 

An old gentleman of the name of Page, finding a 
, | Young lady's glove at a watering-place, presented it 
to her with the following words: 

“Tf from your glove you take the letter G, 

Your glove leaves love, which I devote to thee.” 
To which the lady returned the following answer: 

“If from your page you take the letter P, 

Your page is age, and that won't do for me.” 


| 


and the | 
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If you have a discharge from the nose, offensive or oth- ! 
erwise, partial loss of the sense of smell, taste, or hearing, 
eyes watery or weak, feel dull and stupid or debilitated, 
pain or pressure in the head, take cold easily, you may 
rest assured that you have the Catarrh. Thousands an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above symptoms, 
terminate in consumption, and end in the grave. No dis- gu 
ease is so common, more deceptive, or less understood by 
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‘OD LIVER OIL “AND LIME.—Persons whe 

have been taking Cod Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of 
several professional gentlemen, in combining the pure oil 
and lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the taste, 
and its effects in lung complaints are truly wonderful. 
Many persons whose cases were pronounced hopeless, and 
who had taken the clear oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using this 
promaratine. Be sure and get the genuine. Manuf’d only 
»y A. B. WILBOoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all drugg zists. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 


60 varieties, 28c.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations 25 ¢, 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
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